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As we write—on the morning of March 19th—it is the 
common expectation of ‘‘ high officials ’? in Washington, of 
public journals in New York and of folks generally through- 
out the country, that before another number of this Review 
appears, the United States of America will be at war with 
the Kaiser, the Chancellor and the General who now con- 
stitute the Government of the German Empire. Needless to 
remark, not so long ago such a condition of affairs would 
have been attended by symptoms at least of excitement, 
such as appeared immediately upon the firing upon Fort 
Sumter and the blowing up of the Mame; whereas now, but 
for the bustling about of the Secretary of the Navy so faith- 
fully depicted in the public prints, the opening of the base- 
ball season would, as usual at this time of year, hold first 
place as a prospective happening. Indeed, if such a com- 
parison be permissible, we doubt if Mr. Redfield himself, 
while serving the Lord as Superintendent of the Central 
Congregational Sunday-school of Brooklyn, no less dap- 
perly than he now serves the President as Secretary of 
Commerce, ever stepped down the center aisle to tap the 
bell more sedately than our traditional Uncle Sam seems 
likely to saunter into conflict with the most powerful mili- 
tary nation on earth. 
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Just how it will come about nobody assumes to know; 
but the stage is being set by the navies of the two nations 
and the exact date of formal performance has been fixed 
with painstaking definiteness by the President, without. con- 
sultation with or much apparent consideration for the wishes 
of the head of the Hohenzollern clan. Why he selected April 
16th as the time for the convening of the new Congress can 
only be imagined. Many thought he should have named 
an earlier day, to provide for quick action in case anything 
should happen, as in fact something did happen when the 
' Germans sank four of our ships. But we surmise that there 
were good and sufficient reasons for postponement, with- 
held by prudence from publication. Time was required to 
assure the freeing of the Yarrowdale prisoners; for the safe 
return of our Ambassador, then held virtually as a hostage; 
for the upsetting of plans to destroy interned vessels; for 
the apprehension of known plotters and surveillance of 
hundreds of suspects; for so placing our battleships and 
destroyers as to afford the largest measure of protection 
to our exposed coast cities; for tuning up the batteries 
within our forts; for fetching into effective co-ordination 
the many directive forces of the various departments; and 
finally, as a quite practical matter, for the arming of mer- 
chantmen which are to sally forth in search, not of trouble 
exactly, but of battle, if need shall arise, to maintain Ameri- 
can rights. Simultaneously, the German triumvirate sternly 
declare that their submarine officers have been ordered 
to shoot up any ship that may appear upon the sur- 
face of that portion of the ocean which they have staked 
off as their own; and there, so to speak, on this peaceful 
morning of March 19th, we are. 

If the circumstances were not surcharged with possible, 
even probable, consequences of the utmost gravity, we have 
to confess that the element of opera bouffe would not be 
wholly lacking. Unless one side or the other is bluffing— 
and we know that ours is not—Gunner Bill and Lieutenant 
Fritz are embarking, by specific direction, upon a contest 
chiefly of wits to see which, without injury to his own craft, 
can induce the other to perform some act so patently overt 
as to make his country technically responsible for the war 
which is regarded as inevitable. It is a situation calling for 
the exercise of extraordinary ingenuity, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of doing unto another what he would do unto you, 
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while permitting him to do it first; but it has been sim- 
plified by our own pronouncement that the self-same area 
is barred to pirates of the sea, thus justifying both Bill and 
Fritz in shooting on sight, without regard to the customary 
amenities between Alphonse and Gaston. The President’s 
first idea, we suspect, was to tempt the Kaiser into mak- 
ing an assault which he could present to Congress as a 
casus belli, but now, we are inclined to surmise, he thinks 
it would look better in history for the war declaration to 
come from the War Lord—in which case even William Joel 
Stone would have to vote aye or be discharged. In any 
case, as we remarked at the outset, it is now fixed as a 
fact in the public mind that, if Bill sees Fritz or Fritz 
sees Bill, war between Germany and the United States will 
follow. It is quite possible, of course, that the anticipated 
happening will have taken place before these lines fall under 
the reader’s eyes; but we hardly think so; indeed, speak- 
ing frankly, we shall not be surprised if the various Fritzes 
just miss seeing armed American merchantmen for a time, 
at any rate. But we are running into idle speculation. The 
point, as we understand it, correctly we hope, is that Ger- 
many’s only way to keep peace with us is to renounce ab- 
solutely assassination from ambush at sea, as long ago she 
was warned by the President she must do and as she 
solemnly promised him she would do. Seemingly this can- 
not now be achieved without so discrediting the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty as to hasten its ultimately certain down- 
fall. Consequently we look—and hope and pray—for War 
to follow soon the great Message of Patriotism which we 
have no question the President will deliver to Congress, 
to America and to all the world on or before the 16th day of 
April of this glorious year of Democracy Triumphant. 
Just as Thomas Jefferson experienced difficulty in com- 
pressing a multitude of complaints against a German king of 
Britain into a modest Declaration of Independence, so will 
President Wilson, when the time comes, find himself over- 
whelmed by a sense of the grievances which this country has 
endured at the will of the madman of Prussia. We shall 
await with grimmest zest his recital of treaties broken, of 
wrongs done, of lies told, of treacheries bared, of insults 
borne, of murders committed, of all the most shameful shock- 
ing, mean and low practices against civilization, humanity 
and common decency recorded even in the history of barbar- 
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ism, in the face of forbearance for the sake of peace unprece- 
dented in the chronicles of governing Powers. Well and truly 
might President Wilson say now, as President Madison did 
Say a century and five years ago: 


Our moderation and conciliation have had no other effect than to 
encourage perseverance and to enlarge pretensions. We behold our 
seafaring citizens still the daily victims of lawless violence, commit- 
ted on the great common and high way of nations, even within sight 
of the country which owes them protection. We behold our vessels, 
freighted with the products of our soil and industry, or returning 
with the honest proceeds of them, wrested from their lawful destina- 
tions. . . . whilst arguments are employed in support of these 
aggressions which have no foundation but in a principle equally sup- 
porting a claim to regulate our external commerce in all cases 
whatsoever. 


‘¢ We behold, in fine,’’ the President might, as Madison 
with heed to another Power did, conclude, ‘‘ on the side of 
Germany, a state of war against the United States, and on 
the side of the United States a state of peace toward 
Germany.”” _— 

Wherefore, in Madison’s time, to even matters, Congress 
promptly declared war upon the offending nation—a circum- 
stance apparently overlooked by the President when, in his 
recent message, he remarked by way of contrast that ‘‘ we 
are provincials no longer, the tragical events of the thirty 
months through which we have just passed have made us 
citizens of the world.’’ 

The fact is, and it cannot be kept too clearly in mind nor 
be too strongly emphasized, that we have not been provin- 
cials since the Fourth of July, 1776, but ever since that date 
have been citizens of a world Power. We proclaimed our- 
selves as such when we declared to the world that these 
States were free and independent and that as such they had 
‘¢ full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which 
independent States may of right do ’’; and we fulfilled that 
declaration within the next dozen years and less by levying 
war, concluding peace, contracting an alliance, establishing 
an extensive commerce in all parts of the world, and in gen- 
eral comporting ourselves as a fully-fledged nation. 

We were not provincials when Decatur was scourging the 
pirate shore of the Mediterranean with fire and sword, and 
an American army was invading the inland regions of the 
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African continent. There was no provincialism in Jeffer- 
son when he was suggesting an alliance with England for 
driving France from the seas and seizing her cis-Atlantic 
Colonies; when he was advocating an Anglo-American Alli- 
ance to counterbalance the Holy Alliance; or when he was 
broaching the idea ‘‘ that we consider the whole Gulf Stream 
as of our waters, in which hostilities and cruising are to be 
frowned on for the present and prohibited as soon as either 
consent or force will permit us.’’ 

We can perceive few traces of provincialism in American 
policy when Madison was advocating Anglo-American inter- 
vention with force and arms between France and Spain, and 
between Turkey and Greece; when Adams and Clay and 
Forsyth were guaranteeing Spain the possession of her 
American Colonies against all the world, even at peril of 
war with all the world; when Webster was sending a special 
agent to investigate and report upon the desirability of in- 
tervening between Austria and Hungary; when we were 
‘‘ opening ’’ Japan; when we were participating in an inter- 
national military expedition for the capture of the Chinese 
Imperial capital and the rehabilitation of the Chinese Em- 
pire; or when we were standing a world Power among the 
other world Powers in the Congresses at the Hague. 

All of these happenings were many years ago, and some of 
them were much more than a century ago. Surely it is high 
time for us to realize justly our own status, and to see that 
in taking part in the affairs of the world we are not entering 
upon any dubious and perilous ‘‘ new departure,’’ but are 
maintaining the sound and consistent policy which was enun- 
ciated and practiced by the founders of the Republic and the 
makers of the Constitution, which has been sustained by 
every President beginning with Washington and which is 
bound now to be upheld to the limit of his own courage and 
his country’s resources by Woodrow Wilson. 

The issue is in doubt no longer. We know now, if we 
have not known before, what this war is. It is the last 
of the great battles for Freedom and Democracy. America 
fought the first a century and forty years ago. France 
followed through seas of blood and tears. But lately 
the Great Charter has passed in its entirety from the 
barons to the people of England. Japan has ceased to be 
a monarchy except in name. China as a Republic defies the 
power of might. Portugal, freed by a bloodless revolution, 
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stands with the Allies. Personal government has disap- 
peared forever from every part of the Western hemisphere. 
And now Russia, autocracy of autocracies, casts off the yoke 
and takes her place in the sun of civilization. Can anyone 
doubt that the beginning of the end of absolutism is at hand; 
that the thrones of Hapsburgs and Mahomeds are crumb- 
ling; that the whole clan Hohenzollern, no less of Greece and 
Bulgaria than of Prussia, is doomed beyond recall; that 
liberty for the patient German people is as certain as free- 
dom for downtrodden Hungary, for despoiled Servia and for 
bleeding Armenia? 

So mighty a change cannot be wrought in a month or 
likely in a year,—and not at all unless and until the rulers 
of Central Europe shall yield to a world of freemen. Wholly 
aside, then, from the injuries and insults which America has 
endured at the hands of the War Lord and which she is ex- 
pected to advance as technical grounds for action, does not 
America’s higher duty, her greater opportunity, lie along 
the path of the shot heard ’round the world? Are we to 
permit others to finish the glorious work which we began, 
according to even the infidel Allen, in the name of Almighty 
God? Shall we renounce our own professed ideals so com- 
pletely that, at the end of the war, we may not deny as a 
matter of fitness and right, the transshipment of Liberty En- 
lightening the World from the harbor of New York to that 
of Hong Kong or Vladivostock? Must even China be 
allowed to forge ahead of America in defense of democracy? 

We are for war; of course, we are; and for reasons good 
and plenty, to wit: 

(1) Because we have reached and passed the limit of 
forbearance in trying to maintain amicable relations with a 
barbaric brute who has presumed so far upon our good 
intent as to treat our most conciliatory and helpful sugges- 
tions with glaring contempt, who has incited all manner of 
treasonable activities and damnable outrages within our 
borders, has gloated over his avowed assassination of our 
innocent and harmless citizens of both sexes and all ages 
upon the high seas and has missed no opportunity to de- 
ceive, to sneer at and to lie to our constituted authorities; 
because to conserve our own self-respect we are driven 
finally to the point where we must fight or forfeit the decent 
opinion of all mankind ; because we cannot even seem to con- 
done the breaking of treaties, the burning of villages to no 
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purpose except to deprive the poor and helpless of shelter 
essential to mere existence, the enslavement of men who 
alone could save their families from destitution and death 
from starvation, the violating of women and young girls, the. 
bayonetting of little children, the approved indiscriminate 
slaughter by the unspeakable Turks of thousands of help- 
less Christians in Armenia, and God only knows what else 
and what more that has stamped the Hun for more than one 
generation to come as the sublimated hero of the shambles 
of humanity ; because, in a word, we cannot acknowledge the 
supremacy of might and frightfulness over right and right- 
eousness without denying our faith in the living God ;— 

(2) Because we owe it to our forefathers who founded 
the Republic and to our fathers who saved the Union to 
prove ourselves not merely worthy of the happiness which 
flows from prosperity but eager and fearless in support of 
free life and full liberty the world over, to the end that the 
noble example set by them may not be degraded in glut- 
tonous realization by us; because as a practical matter if 
spies and traitors infest our land now is the time to smoke 
them out; if a few scattering undersea waifs can break down 
our defenses and damage our cities, let them do their utmost, 
that we may discover what might be anticipated from a 
fleet and prepare accordingly; if our navy is lopsided and 
deficient, our provision for a defensive army unfulfilled and 
unrealizable, our stores of ammunition insufficient, our air- 
machines and submarines but samples, to-day when only 
negligible harm can come to us is the day to acquaint 
ourselves with the facts; and if, as we are told, so 
many of us are pro-this or pro-that and so many more are 
putting pelf above patriotism and so many more should be 
feeding off our own fat instead of mulcting lean Chautau- 
quans, then what we need is a test—a test of body, of mind 
and of spirit,—a trying-out by fire while yet there is time to 
make America fit for any real emergency; yes, and able, 
through universal training, to obviate the necessity of uni- 
versal service; because simply and finally, in such a case, 
war is curative, not destructive; a blessing, not a curse. 

(3) Because our going into the great conflict at this 
psychological moment would not only complete the ring of 
democracies around the doomed autocracy and so render the 
ultimate result certain to the dullest and the blindest, but 
also from that very fact would infect all Germany, all 
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Austria and all Hungary with the new spirit of Russia, and 
so by surely shortening and perhaps quickly ending the war, 
would save millions of precious lives, éertain else to be sacri- 
ficed to no purpose other than impoverishment of the human 
race for centuries to come. 

Whether the condoning by the President of so many 
offenses during the past two years has yielded actual gain 
to humanity need not now be considered. That he was en- 
abled to say simply, in words which none could dispute, that 
he ‘‘ need give no further proofs and assurances ’’ that he 
had been indeed ‘‘ the friend of peace ’’ and still meant ‘‘ to 
preserve it for America so long as able,’’ surely constituted 
no mean background for the prompt and resolute action 
which so completely surprised Germany when tame submis- 
sion was fully anticipated. 

So much at least is clear. And when to the regretful 
assertion that he ‘‘ could do no less ’’ was added the solemn 
declaration that ‘‘ there can be no turning back,’’ the Presi- 
dent had full warrant, regardless of past differences of 
opinion, to beg from his countrymen that ‘‘ tolerance, coun- 
tenance and united aid ’’ which has been accorded in fullest 
measure. If at any time, while hearkening to the timorous 
voices of Representatives whose fair constituents did not 
raise their boys to be soldiers or, speaking more precisely 
and less agreeably, to fight for their country, Mr. Wilson 
may have doubted the answer to a patriotic appeal, surely all 
misgivings must now have disappeared before a response 
unprecedented in unanimity and resolution. In times of 
stress and danger the American people require from their 
Chief Magistrate neither inconclusive interpretation nor 
indeterminate consultation. All they ask is masterful leader- 
ship based upon mutual faith of the President in his country 
and of the country in its President. 

As an American, faithful to American ideals of justice, 
liberty and humanity, and confident that the Government has 
exerted its most earnest efforts to keep us at peace with the 
world, I hereby declare my absolute and unconditional loyalty 
to the Government of the United States, and pledge my sup- 
port to you in protecting American rights against unlawful 
violence upon land and sea, in guarding the nation agaénst 
hostile attacks, and in upholding international right. 

“‘ And for the support of this Declaration, [wrote Thomas 
Jefferson] with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
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Providence, We mutually pledge to each other [and to you 
our President] our Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor.’’ 


THE SPECIAL SESSION 


In calling a special session of Congress, to meet this 
month, the President has done a wholly commendable and by 
no means unusual act. In a sense he is repeating himself. 
He began his first Administration with a special session, 
called a little earlier in April than this one; and he is begin- 
ning his second Administration in the same way. That 
former Congress was notable for having the longest special 
session and the longest aggregate of sessions on record in 
our history; and while the present Congress cannot quite 
equal it, there is a probability that it will pretty closely ap- 
proximate it. 

Special sessions are not, we have said, unusual. There 
have been thirty-seven of them in our history before the 
present. Of these, however, practically one-third have been 
called to meet in November, only a few weeks or even days 
before the regular sessions, with which they were continuous. 
Only one, the second session of the first Congress, was called 
to meet in January ; six have been summoned in March; three 
in April, which, strangely enough, were the first of all and 
the last two before the present; four in May, two in July, 
two in August, two in September, four in October, and thir- 
teen in November. It will be interesting, and perhaps sug- 
gestive of instruction, briefly to review the causes and 
circumstances of these special sessions. 

The first two, of our first Congress, may be passed lightly. 
It was necessary that Congress should be called together in 
April, 1789, in order to organize the Government, and seeing 
that the session did not adjourn until the end of September, 
and seeing, too, the slow means of travel of those times, it 
was not strange that it did not reassemble until January 4 
following, the only January meeting on record. This latter 
was, by the way, really a delayed regular rather than a 
special session; though since it met at an irregular time it 
is commonly regarded as the latter. Both regular sessions 
of the second Congress were preceded by special sessions, 
called the first in October and the second in November, the 
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special and regular sessions being continuous. The second 
regular session of the third Congress was similarly preceded 
by a special session, called in November. 

The Fifth Congress was in troublous times, perhaps more 
like the present than any other in our history. We were at 
the beginning of our undeclared war with France, and were 
confronted with sedition and lawless plots within as well as 
unfriendly aggressions without. It was at the beginning of 
John Adams’s Administration; there was urgent need of 
military preparation and increased revenue, beside the moral 
support which Congress could give to the President; and so 
on March 25, three weeks after his inauguration, Adams 
called Congress to meet on May 15. The result of a fifty- 
seven days’ session was the enactment of laws empowering 
the President to use the navy for the protection of American 
rights, and to enlist 80,000 troops for three months, provid- 
ing heavy punishment for privateering against a friendly 
nation, and imposing additional tariff duties. The subse- 
quent regular session of that Congress was preceded by a 
special session in November, making a sitting which lasted 
two hundred and forty-six days, and was the longest on 
record down to 1841. 

The second session of the Sixth Congress met on Novem- 
- ber 17, 1800, and was the first to meet in Washington. The 
eighth Congress met specially in October, 1803, to complete 
the Louisiana Purchase, and again in November, 1804. The 
tenth Congress had a similar record, meeting in October, 
1807, to consider the crisis caused by the British Orders in 
Council and the proposed embargo; and again in November, 
1808. The same crisis caused the convening of the eleventh 
Congress in May, 1809, at the beginning of Madison’s Ad- 
ministration. It adjourned in June, but met again in Novem- 
ber, and continued with the subsequent regular session in 
December. 

The Twelfth Congress, epochal in its action, met in ad- 
vance of the regular date, on November 4, 1811. Clay and 
Calhoun made their first appearances in the House of 
Representatives, and infused their ‘‘ young blood ’’ into the 
leadership of that body. The session continued with the 
regular one in December, and did not end until July 6, 1812; 
Congress meantine admitting Louisiana to the Union, in- 
creasing the army, doubling the tariff, and declaring war 
against Great Britain. In two hundred and forty-five days 
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that Congress passed one hundred and thirty acts, and heard 
the doctrine of secession first proclaimed within its halls—by 
Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts! Because of the exigencies 
of the war the next session met in November, 1812. 

The same causes moved Madison to begin his second Ad- 
ministration with a special session, which met on May 24, 
1813, with Henry Clay as Speaker of the House, and with 
Daniel Webster a member for the first time. The last act of 
that session, on the day of adjournment, was to levy a direct 
tax of $3,000,000. The third session of that Congress met 
in September, 1814, a week after Key had written ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ Washington, meantime, having been 
captured by the invading British, and the Capitol having 
been burned. The second session of the Fifteenth Congress 
met in November, 1818, and before it adjourned that body 
had the Florida question and the Missouri Compromise 
question on its hands. The second session of the Sixteenth 
Congress met in November, 1820, and before final adjourn- 
ment Missouri was admitted, the Compromise was adopted, 
and the sectional issue between South and North was fully 
defined. 

There were no more special sessions thereafter until the 
Twenty-fifth Congress, in 1837, when President Van Buren 
convened it in his first year, in September. The Senate 
passed the Sub-Treasury bill which he desired, but the House 
rejected it, and he was glad to see it adjourn after only 43 
days. President Harrison, on taking office in 1841, called a 
special session for May 31, but died long before it met. Tyler 
wrestled with it, vetoing some of its chief measures, until it 
adjourned on September 13, and that was the last of special 
sessions for fifteen years. All the Texas annexation and 
Mexican war business did not necessitate a special session. 
But in August, 1856, the civil war in Kansas moved Presi- 
dent Pierce to call Congress together to pass an army ap- 
propriation bill. The former session had adjourned on 
August 18, after refusing to pass the army appropriation 
bill because of a proviso that the army should not be used to 
aid the pro-slavery faction in Kansas. The special session 
met three days later, passed the bill without the proviso, and 
adjourned on August 30, after sitting only ten days, the 
shortest session on record. 

There were no more special sessions until the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, which, despite all that happened in the 
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first three months of his Administration, Lincoln did not call 
together until the Fourth of July, 1861. Meantime, without 
Congressional action, the President had called out 75,000 
troops, added 22,714 men to the regular army and 18,000 to 
the navy, proclaimed a blockade of the ports of the seceding 
States, and proclaimed martial law and suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus in certain districts. He seemed to have no 
doubt of his powers to preserve the integrity of the Union. 
Nor did he ask a long session of Congress. On the contrary, 
its 34 days constituted the second shortest on record. It 
met on July 4, authorized a loan of $250,000,000 and the en- 
listment of 500,000 men, and adjourned on August 6, leaving 
the President to carry on the war on his own responsibility. 
Nor did Lincoln feel the need of any more special sessions 
while he was President. 

After him, the deluge. Extraordinary as it seems, the as- 
sassination of Lincoln and the accession of Johnson to the 
Presidency called for no special session. But when the con- 
flict between the President and the radical faction in Con- 
gress reached its height, things happened. The Fortieth 
Congress met for the first time on March 4, 1867, for twenty- 
six days; on July 3 for eighteen days; and on November 21 
for twelve days; distrusting the President and deeming it 
- advisable ‘‘ that the President should not be allowed to 
have control of events for eight months without the super- 
vision of the legislative branch of the Government.’’ The 
regular session met at the constitutional date in December, 
1867, and sat until July 27, when it adjourned to September 
21; then met for one day and adjourned to October 16; then 
again met for one day and adjourned to November 10; when 
it met and at once adjourned until the constitutional date 
in December. 
{ The Forty-first Congress, at the beginning of Grant’s 
administration, met on March 4, 1869, and sat for only thirty- 
eight days. The Forty-second Congress did likewise, meet- 
ing on March 4, 1871, for forty-seven days. The Forty-fifth 
met in extra session on October 15, 1877, and continued until 
the regular session began on December 3, the principal busi- 
ness being the introduction of the famous Bland free silver 
bill which, passed over the President’s veto in the subsequent 
regular session, produced the Bland or ‘‘ buzzard ’’ dollar. 
Another March session came in 1879, of the Forty-sixth 
Congress, when for the first time since Buchanan’s first Con- 
gress, both branches were Democratic. 
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Fourteen years then passed without a special session, but 
on August 7, 1893, President Cleveland called the Fifty-third 
Congress together to deal with the ‘‘ currency famine ’’ and 
general financial crisis. The chief business was the repeal of 
the silver purchase law, and while this was effected by the 
House on August 28, it was not done by the Senate until 
October 30 because of lack of power to stop dilatory speech- 
making. In the course of that fight the Senate was once in 
continuous session for thirty-eight and three-quarter hours, 
and Senator Allen held the floor with a single ‘‘ speech ’”’ 
for fourteen hours. But even that disgusting spectacle did 
not move the ‘‘ deliberative body ’’ to adopt rational rules. 

The next special session was called in March, 1897, chiefly 
to revise the tariff under the McKinley Administration, and 
it lasted one hundred and twenty-one days. The regular 
session of December, 1897, was still in existence when the . 
crisis with Spain came on, and so no special session was 
necessary for that war. In 1903 the Fifty-eighth Congress 
came together on November 9, as a prelude to the regular 
session in December. In 1909 another March session was 
called, chiefly for tariff revision, which was effected after 
one hundred and forty-four days. 

In 1911 came the first April session since Washington’s 
first Congress. It was the first meeting of a Democratic 
House of Representatives for sixteen years, and it was the 
first time in history that a Republican President had called 
a Democratic House together to pass a measure which a 
Republican Senate had rejected, or had refused to consider. 
It was a proceeding which assured the division and defeat 
of the Republican party which occurred two years later. 
Again, in April, 1913, President Wilson called the sixty- 
third Congress together in special session, for tariff revision, 
this being the third time in a dozen years that such a session 
had been called for that specific purpose. That session, be- 
ginning on April 7, became continuous with the regular ses- 
sion in December, and together they made the longest on 
record, three hundred and twenty-eight days. 

The special session which is now about to assemble may 
well prove to be as memorable as any that has gone before 
it. It will resemble, mutatis mutandis, that of 1911, in that 
a Democratic President is calling together a Congress with 
what may prove to be a Republican House to do the work 
which a Democratic Senate refused to do. It will certainly 
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be notable as the first session for nearly a century in which 
the Senate will not be subjected to danger of such scandalous 
exhibitions as that of 1893. We may indeed hope that both 
Houses will meet in a chastened and refined spirit, intent 
upon rendering loyal service to the nation and thus ‘‘ doing 
their bit ’’ toward redeeming parliamentary government 
from the discredit into which it has undoubtedly fallen 
throughout the world during the last two or three years. 

This latter circumstance is indeed one of the most note- 
worthy connected with the era of the world war. In the 
Central Empires, of course, parliaments have little to do in 
such an emergency. They are fulfilling the words of Bis- 
marck fifty-five years ago, that the problems of the day are 
to be settled not by speeches and parliamentary decrees, but 
by blood and iron. But in the comparatively liberal and 
. parliamentary countries the case is little better. The British 
Parliament has done little that it should have done, and 
much that it should not have done, and real conduct of af- 
fairs has been left to administrative officers. ‘The French 
Parliament has been still less efficient. Nobody has thought 
of what it is doing. The real rule has been exercised by the 
commanding general of the army. In Italy the Parliament 
has not distinguished itself. 

In the United States neither House of Congress nor 
Congress as a whole has been distinguished for any large or 
masterful grasp of one of the most important and critical 
situations in all our history. Senators and Representatives 
have showed themselves largely moved by faction rather 
than by patriotism. Sometimes they have supinely obeyed 
Presidential dictation; other times they have stubbornly 
resisted the will of the President, even when it was most 
clear that his will was identical with that of the nation. 
Through it all they have displayed an insatiable appetite for 
appropriational ‘‘ pork.’’ It has been a sorry spectacle. 

This criticism does not, of course, apply to all. There 
are men in each House to-day as pure and unselfish and 
ardent in patriotism as any who have ever sat there, and 
comparable with any in competence to legislate for the 
nation. What is needed is that they shall assert their natural 
leadership, and that their spirit shall prevail. We were ar- 
guing a little while ago that the breaking down of interna- 
tional law in this war was no reason for abandoning it, but 
rather was the best of reasons for rehabilitating it and mak- 
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ing it stronger than ever before. The same is to be said of 
parliamentary institutions. If for the time they seem almost 
to have failed, so much the more cause for strengthening 
them and making them triumphant. The Senate is taking a 
long step in that direction in making itself able to legislate 
while not abandoning the privilege and duty of deliberation. 
It lies within its power and that of the House to make this 
special session epochal for its vindication of the Congres- 
sional system. It will be cause for profound regret and ever- 
lasting reproach if that power is not efficiently exercised. 


WHEN PEACE COMES, WHAT? 


Peace will come. That is inevitable. We offer no 
apologies for repeating that reminder from recent issues 
of this Review, or for recurring to the subject which we 
have discussed at length. It is really a much more im- 
portant subject than that of the war, which people seem 
never to grow weary of discussing, and it is gratifying to 
observe the increasing attention which is being paid to it in 
the press and elsewhere. It has been eminently desirable 
to ask what we should do in case we became involved in the 
war, because it was desirable for us to have the most com- 
plete possible preparation for any belligerent contingencies, 
whether they ever were realised or not. But it is no less 
desirable for us to consider what we are to do when we be- 
come involved in restored peace, which we are absolutely 
certain to do; and it is well to be reminded, as Mr. James 
Keeley in a spirited series of articles on the subject in the 
Chicago Herald does remind us, that in England the policy | 
of ‘‘ Wait and See ’’ is denounced as one of madness and 
suicide. 

We take it for granted that we are not to engage in a 
trade war such as some in Europe are suggesting, and such 
as it is quite possible some European Powers will wage 
against each other. That is not American policy, and we do 
not think that it will ever be. Jefferson’s ideal, which has 
long been the ideal of the nation, was ‘‘ Peace, commerce and 
honest friendship with all.’? That in spirit forbids trade 
wars, which are just as repugnant to commerce as military 
wars are to political peace. We mean, of course, trade wars 
which are wantonly or aggressively waged, for the sake of 
achieving commercial conquests by means of injuring or 
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destroying the trade of other nations. There can be no ra- 
tional objection to a defensive trade war, if it is forced upon 
us for our own protection, any more than to a defensive mili- 
tary war against armed attack. Therefore there can be no 
objection to what we may call commercial preparedness, any 
more than to military preparedness. On the contrary, there 
is the strongest possible demand for it, logically, and for 
such preparedness—again like military preparedness—for 
both or either commercial peace or commercial war. It is 
hoped that commercial peace and nothing more than friendly 
competition will prevail, unbroken, and our commercial pre- 
paredness is to be adapted not only to development and main- 
tenance under such circumstances but also to the promotion 
of them; precisely as a rational military preparedness will 
make us a more efficient people in our prosecution of the arts 
and activities of peace. But in case that peace is unfortu- 
nately broken, and commercial hostilities are directed against 
us, we are to be enabled to meet the crisis promptly and ef- 
fectively, under the ‘‘ immutable law of self-defense,’’ just 
as we should repel an attack by hostile armies and navies. 
Let us carry the apt parallel further, and observe what 
other nations are doing by way of preparation for renewed 
commercial activities at the return of peace. Great Britain 
has recently made what is tantamount to universal conscrip- 
tion of the people, women as well as men, for national serv- 
ice; not alone for directly prosecuting the war but also for 
maintaining and increasing an industrial and commercial 
efficiency which will be of the greatest possible significance 
upon the renewal of normal relations with the world. De- 
spite the vastly increased production of military munitions, 
and the use of many mercantile manufacturing plants for 
that purpose, there has been scarcely any decrease of the 
industrial efficiency of the nation, and the readiness with 
which the munitions factories can be transformed and de- 
voted to peaceful purposes will make that country, immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of peace, much more capable than 
it was before the war in manufactures and trade. Shipbuild- 
ing for mercantile purposes has been followed during the 
war to such a degree that the total tonnage has been 
reduced little if any by the destruction inflicted by the 
German U-boats; and with all the demand for military 
munitions, a great British firm was able to underbid all 
American firms with an offer to supply this country with 
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shells. Concerning Germany we know less, but there are 
authentic reports that her industries, in factories and ship- 
yards, have been maintained during the war in high efficiency 
and with an extraordinary rate of productiveness. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that if the war were to end 
today, tomorrow would see the ocean thronged with British 
and German merchant vessels seeking all the markets of the 
world with cargoes of merchandise. 

Preparation to meet this competition must be a complex 
operation, but it must be effected upon the basis of certain 
general principles, and conspicuous and essential among 
these must be reckoned that of domestic reciprocity and co- 
operation between Government policy and private initiative 
and endeavor. That has been one of the prime factors in 
Germany’s unexampled progress in industry and commerce, 
and it is the factor which Great Britain is now most tactfully 
and most efficiently employing. That does not mean, or at 
any rate it should not mean in America, government owner- 
ship of industries, nor corporate ownership of the govern- 
ment; either of which extremes would be a calamity, defeat- 
ing the aims and objects of democracy. But neither of them 
is necessary to the most complete measure of the co-operation 
to which we have referred. 

There can scarcely be a greater delusion than that gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of industries and utilities 
is the only alternative to monopolies and offensive trusts. It 
is as unreasonable and as unfounded as to say that anarchy 
is the only alternative to despotism. The essential spirit of 
democracy requires for the individual a free initiative in 
industry just as much as in politics. The citizen must be as 
free to work or to trade as he is to vote. Moreover, there 
must be similar freedom of combination; and as citizens are 
free to combine themselves into political parties, in order to 
exert an influence and to accomplish ends which would be 
beyond their reach if acting individually, so they must be 
free to combine in business corporations, in order to effect 
results which would be impossible to individuals. That is 
democracy... 

That does not, however, deny governmental control and 
regulation of corporations, as of individuals. The Govern- 
ment determines who may become citizens of the common- 
wealth, and it makes laws for the control of those citizens. 
So it determines under what conditions corporations may be 
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created and it charters them; and it can appropriately regu- 
late and control those corporations in their activities. That 
is constitutional and logical. Nor is the National Government 
deprived of the power to control corporations even though it 
does not itself charter them. If the State charters them, it 
has the natural right to control its own creatures. But the 
vast majority of important corporations do business in more 
than one State, and are, therefore, under a familiar clause of 
the Constitution, subjected to national control. 

In such control, and in all the attitude and acts of the 
National Government toward corporations and toward indus- 
try in general, we do not believe in oppression, and neither 
do we believe in fostering monopolies nor in connivance at 
the enjoyment of special privilege. There is a vast difference 
between control and oppression, and there is no less differ- 
ence between fostering a monopoly and promoting an indus- 
try. Or perhaps we should say, promoting industry, in gen- 
eral, It cannot for a moment be maintained that this latter 
is not a legitimate purpose of governmental action, whether 
of legislation or administration. It is prescribed in the Con- 
stitution itself. One of the objects of that instrument is ‘‘ to 
promote the general welfare,’’ just as much as to form a 
more perfect union or to provide for the general defence. 
‘Nor is the welfare restricted or qualified. It is not merely 
the political, or the educational, or the moral welfare that is 
to be promoted, but the general welfare, including industrial, 
commercial, economic. 

Now that does not mean either a high protective tariff 
or absolute free trade; neither of which, indeed, would serve 
the purpose. It must now be recognized that the benevolent 
and enchanting idealism of Cobden was little more than an 
iridescent dream. He told his followers that they must not 
doubt that in fifty years the whole world would be converted 
to absolute free trade and would be practising it, any more 
than they must doubt that the sun would rise next morning. 
But many more than fifty years are now past, and the world 
is further from such a condition of affairs than it was in 
Cobden’s own day. He prophesied, too, that universal free 
trade would mean universal disarmament and universal 
pacifism; from which the world is certainly far removed to- 
day, in spite of Mr. Bryan, the Cobden of our time—or was 
Cobden, the Bryan of his time? 

On the other hand it is certainly to be recognized, as Mc- 
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Kinley, the great protagonist of protection, recognized, that 
unnecessary tariffs are evil, and that any protective system 
which favors special interests, to the harm of: others, is a 
detestable thing. It is not the welfare of this or that indus- 
try, or this or that class, that is to be promoted, but the 
“¢ general ’’ welfare, the welfare of all industries and of all 
classes. That does not mean that all industries are to be 
equally protected or fostered by legislation or other govern- 
mental action, because their needs are by no means equal. 
Some have been able to prosper from the beginning without 
any protection, while others could probably never have come 
into existence without it. Because one does not need aid is no 
reason why another which does need it should not have it; 
and because one which needs it gets it is no reason why an- 
other which does not need it should get it. In brief, the tariff 
question is not a political game of ‘‘ You tickle me and I'll 
tickle you,’’ as it has too often been; nor is it, as also it has 
too often been, a system of fostering special industries for 
their own exclusive and perhaps excessive profits. It is a 
scientific question of the promotion of the general welfare, 
as provided by the Constitution. 

We have learned much since the time when Jefferson 
wanted us to have no ocean commerce, no manufactures and 
no large cities. We have come to realize, and we have real- 
ized it with especial keenness during the present war, that 
that nation is strongest and most prosperous which is in ma- 
terial affairs most nearly sufficient unto itself; that is, which 
has the greatest variety of resources, products and manufac- 
tures, and which is thus most perfectly able to supply its own 
needs. In performing its constitutional function of promot- 
ing the general welfare it is not only permissible for the 
Government but is incumbent upon it to have regard for the 
development of such a state of affairs. As the various indus- 
tries owe to the Government their loyalty, their support and 
their sincere compliance with the laws, so reciprocally the 
Government owes to them such benevolent regard as will, 
without catering to special privileges, promote the general 
welfare of all. 

There has been a curious touch of irony in our Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward industry and commerce. It has been 
our pride that we are pre-eminently an industrial nation. At 
first chiefly agricultural, we have developed also into manu- 
facturing and commercial greatness. This characteristic we 
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have vaunted above the militarism which we have affected to 
regard as a reproach to other nations. We were peaceful 
and industrious; they were warlike. Yet from the very first 
our Government has paid far more attention to military than 
to industrial affairs. We began our Constitutional Govern- 
ment with a Secretary of War, in 1789, and in precedence 
he was the third of the Cabinet officers. It was not until a 
full century later, in 1889, that we considered government 
interest in agriculture, always our greatest industry, to be 
sufficient to warrant the appointment of a Secretary of Agri- 
culture ; and he was, of course, placed at the very foot of the 
list. In 1798 we created a Navy Department, with a Secre- 
tary in the Cabinet; and not until a hundred and five years 
afterward did we reckon our peaceful commerce to be of suf- 
ficient interest to call for the appointment of a minister to 
look after its interests, then grouping commerce and labor 
together under a single Secretary. Finally, in 1913, nearly a 
century and a quarter after the organization of the Govern- 
ment, we reluctantly concluded that it would be worth while 
to give to Commerce and Labor each a Secretary. 

Compare, or contrast, this indifference to industrialism 
with the policy of European states. Austria, under the reac- 
tionary autocracy of the Hapsburgs, has long had four indus- 
trial Ministers—of Commerce, of Railways, of Agriculture 
and of Labor. Belgium has had four, of Agriculture,—often 
held by the Prime Minister himself,—of Industry, of Rail- 
ways, and of Public Works. France has four, of Commerce 
and Industry, of Agriculture, of Labor and of Public Works. 
Germany remits such matters largely to the individual states, 
but there are imperial bureaus ‘or boards of Railways, of 
Tariff, and of Trade and Commerce. Prussia has ministers 
of Agriculture and Forests, of Commerce and Industry, and 
of Public Works. The same is true of other European coun- 
tries, and also of the countries of Latin America. They have 
all been paying more official attention to industrial affairs, 
and have done more ‘‘ to promote the general welfare ’’ than 
we. : 

It is time for America to awake to the importance of ful- 
filling more perfectly that provision of the constitution. The 
principle of laisser faire will no longer serve our purpose 
in the increasingly intense competition among nations. We 
are all, despite Mr. Bryan, coming to realize the necessity of 
being well prepared for war before war comes upon us, 
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so as to meet its initial onset with complete readiness. 
So we should recognize the necessity of being fully prepared 
for peace before it comes back to the world, so that the mo- 
ment it comes we shall be ready for its problems and its 
opportunities. 

We are now pretty generally convinced that universal 
service is the only rational and effective method of secur- 
ing military preparedness, at any rate in harmony with 
democratic principles. We ought equally to realize the ne- 
cessity of universal co-ordination of industries and complete 
co-operation between the Government and private enterprise, 
as the only rational and effective method of securing the 
industrial and commercial efficiency which will enable us suc- 
cessfully to defend ourselves and to improve our opportuni- 
ties in the era of restored peace which will presently come 
to the world. 





THE NEW RUSSIA 


BY GERALD MORGAN 





Tue eyes of the American public have lately been riveted, 
almost for the first time since the beginning of the war, on 
Russia. For at last, out of the multiplication of Russian 
rumors, one undeniable fact has come—the fact of a Revolu- 
tion. The Czar has abdicated—though that is unimportant, 
since it is the religious and executive office which counts, not 
the man. But what is really important is that the Russian 
Reactionaries are at last being cast out, some by physical 
violence, from the seats which they have for centuries so 
securely held. 

The average American of intelligence has since the out- 
- break of the war learned to discuss European aims and pol- 
icies with a good deal of general knowledge. The meaning 
of England’s supremacy at sea, France’s fortitude of arm 
and spirit, Germany’s will to conquer and Austria’s unex- 
pected solidarity have made Europe something more for us 
than a colored map. We have learned where and how each 
nation hoped to expand at another nation’s expense, partic- 
ularly on the Adriatic, in the Balkans and in Asia Minor, 
We have learned to understand the sophisticated suspicion 
with which such small nations as Holland, Switzerland and 
Sweden regard their larger neighbors, and if we do not yet 
look at Europe through their long-disillusioned eyes it is 
only because we have an ideal which does credit to our heart. 

It is, however, a fact that the comprehensive sympathy 
which America offered, not only to Western but also to 
Central Europe, did not extend to Russia. Elsewhere we 
tried to see through their Governments to the national aims 
of the people themselves. In Western and Central Europe 
we assume a conflict of national ambitions, not, as the 
smaller neutrals do, a mere struggle for commercial suprem- 
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acy among nationalist cliques. Given the facts, ours is the 
better focus. 

Unfortunately America’s judgment against Russia was 
based not upon fact but fable. It was based upon an idea that 
the Russian people were practically slaves. They are not 
slaves, and they know what they mean to achieve in this 
war as well as any other people. The Russians are not 
fighting merely because the Czar wants to get Constanti- 
nople; they are fighting to make Russia their own country, 
and to dispossess from the court and from the civil service 
such a set of titled and untitled knaves and intriguers as has 
not thrived elsewhere since the days of Versailles. 

No doubt the recent Russian Revolution, which seems 
to have cleared the decks of reaction, will have its effect on 
American public opinion. No doubt the upstart Protopopov, 
unrestrained by the figurehead premier Golitzine, overplayed 
his hand, and delivered Old Russia into the hands of her 
enemies. Reaction is at least temporarily beaten, but it 
must not be forgotten that the real power lies in the hands 
of the Army and Navy. Russian officers are nationalists, 
anti-Germans, and for the moment, liberals; but it is not 
likely that the alliance between the military and the intel- 
lectuals of Russia will last forever. 

American popular conceptions of the Russian Empire 
were drawn from two main sources: the Jews, and the British 
statesmen of the nineteenth century. The result was a com- 
posite picture of external aggrandizement and internal tyr- 
anny which bore little resemblance to the truth, and which 
failed to include that New Russia which had grown to man- 
hood since the war. This New Russia sees in the Houses of 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern a breakwater between the Rus- . 
sian reactionaries and Western democracy. That is why New 
Russia has made this war her war, and why Old Russia 
fears victory as much as she fears defeat. New Russia is 
friendly to Anglo-Saxon liberalism, friendly to the Jews; 
but neither understands her. The aim of New Russia in 
this war is Russia for the Russian people. 

In shaping Russian policies from the conclusion of the 
Turkish War of 1877 to the annexation of Bosnia in 1908, 
the great nationalist forces were quiescent. Reaction ruled; 
Germany, until Bismarck’s death or even a little longer, was 
friendly; the ‘‘ intellectuals ’’ and anarchists were held in 
check by systems of espionage; Central Asia and the Far 
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East were peacefully penetrated. The Jews were perse- 
cuted; and England was left. in a state of constant fear for 
the safety of India. As a result of these policies an Amer- 
ican opinion was formed from British and Jewish testimony 
which wholly ignored the Russian people, and which held 
true of Government circles alone. This misconception un- 
fortunately still perseveres today. 

The real awakening of the New Russia came with the 
Japanese War. The policy of the court party was at that 
time an Eastern policy, conversely peaceful toward the Haps- 
burgs and Hohenzollerns. Port Arthur and Vladivostok had 
been fortified. Special interests crossed the Yalu into 
Korea, clashed with the Japanese over certain timber and 
mineral concessions, and at once demanded imperial support. 
The giving of that support led to a disastrous and highly 
unpopular war, in the course of which Austria and Germany 
noted Russia’s weakness, and treated her thereafter, in Bal- 
kan matters, as her military record appeared to deserve. 

The consequent unpopularity of the court party obliged 
them to make concessions at home. Beaten by their Japan- 
ese enemies, browbeaten by their Teutonic friends, they rec- 
ognized the existence of a Russian nationalist party because 
they had to. They allowed its representatives to help reor- 
ganize the army and navy, and to assert themselves unoffi- 
cially but generally. Their power was shaken; their hand 
was forced; where violence was no longer safe, they resorted 
to subterfuge—a sure sign of weakness. It was at this time 
that the growth of the New Russia might have been observed 
in the West, but in America particularly the obsessing idea 
continued to prevail that the New Russia must be born by a 
sudden bloody revolution; and such slow progress as was 
known to obtain elsewhere in the world could not be imagined 
in Russia. It is true that the all-important Ministry of the 
Interior was usually represented by a reactionary or else 
controlled by reactionary influences; but nevertheless reform 
after reform has since 1908 been conceded by the Czar. But 
the main result of the hostile Teutonic policy since Mukden, 
and, even more, of the present hostilities, has been the nation- 
alization of the Russian army and navy. Russia’s army is 
Russia in arms, Russia intent on the destruction of the Hoh- 
enzollern-Hapsburg breakwater, behind which, in the stag- 
nant waters of the Petrograd bureaucracy, the reactionaries 
have been trembling with apprehension. They feared the 
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fall of Teutonic conceptions of autocratic government which 
must inevitably have been followed by the fall of their own 
conceptions; they feared equally the triumph of German 
arms, which would have been succeeded by a revolution of 
New Russia, already armed, not longer to be withstood, 
bound to be victorious. Like many another Government, 
they were in the position of a man who has started a fire 
which he could not check. At the beginning of the war, in 
the exasperation of the moment, the Czar said he would 
sacrifice his last mujik in the cause of victory; but today it 
is the mujik himself who is going to do the sacrificing. The 
tables are turned. 

The Old Russia is passing, and has been passing for some 
time. The Russia of Kipling—the Russia of the ’eighties, 
of The Man Who Was, of the Bear that Walks Like a 
Man—the Russia which threatened the Khyber Pass, is gone. 
That was the Russia of the Grand Dukes, the Russia which 
was defeated by Japan because she was unsupported by the 
Russian people. The Bear that Walks Like a Man is today 
a stuffed and hollow sham. 

Gone also is the Old Russia of the anarchist and intellec- 
tuals, of George Kennan’s Siberia, of those wonderful spies, 
the ‘‘ agents provocateurs,’’ who committed crimes them- 
selves in order to detect criminals, and who could scarcely 
be distinguished from their quarry. 

All this is past or passing. The Russian Cossacks riding 
down the crowds, slaughtering Jews, are today as fabulous 
as the Russian wolves. It is true, conspirators are still 
treated with a harshness unknown in the West. It is true 
that equality of opportunity is still denied to the Jews. Itis 
true that the special reactionary interests tried to the last 
to hold the Russian people in subjection. It was against 
those interests, as represented not only in Petrograd but also 
in Berlin and Vienna, that the New Russia was fighting. 

This war is everywhere a war of peoples. It is not a war 
of dynasties or 01 ambitious interests any longer, but a war 
of nationalist aspirations, a war of public irredentism. 
It is as peoples that the nations are fighting for free 
outlets, not as Covernments, and Russia is no different 
from the rest. Territorial changes in the. map of Europe 
are likely to seem minute, when peace is made, compared 
with the loss of life involved; but the main changes 
in the world are not changes of frontier. To what extent 
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this war is tending toward state socialism is mere conjec- 
ture; but the forces behind that tendency are quite as ardent 
in Russia as elsewhere. It is time that misconceptions re- 
garding Russia should cease, not only in America, but in 
England as well. It is time-that such phrases as ‘‘ the mixed 
Mongolian Tartar upstarts that may seize the Russian 
throne and use the Russian people ’’ should fall flat as they 
deserve. 

Of course Old Russia held on till the end. Golitzine, the 
Russian Premier, and Protopopov, the Minister of the In- 
terior, were reactionaries. But the Ministers of War and 
the Navy were hand in glove with the Duma; and for this 
reason the conservatives had to fly false colors. Palace 
intrigues succeeded forcible acts of repression; that was all. 
These intrigues were largely directed against the municipal 
unions of Russian manufacturers on which the supplies for 
the army and navy depend; and were not always unsuc- 
cessful. The existence of a strong industrial middle class 
allied with the military against court influences was the 
result of these intrigues. In Russia this conflict is called 
the ‘‘ interior ’’ front, and is quite as important as the 
combats of the actual or ‘‘ exterior ’’ front. These acts of 
the reactionaries were of course the acts of traitors; but 
. they prove how small had become reaction’s stake in the 
New Russia that they feared her victory within at least as 
much as their own defeat without. 

It did appear that, win or lose, the Russian reactionaries 
were done for. Yet this was not quite true. In spite of the 
fact that victory and defeat held equal terrors, they had one 
chance left. It was not the separate peace; that they dared 
not make, for they knew New Russia would avenge herself 
on them if they did. Their only chance was this: for France 
and England to desert them. 

Suppose this had happened. Suppose England, or the 
English democracy, fed for years and years on lies about 
Russia, opposed to the Czar at Constantinople by force of 
habit, had decided to make peace with the Eastern party 
which controls Germany to-day. This was the peace which 
Germany was trying to get, and for which she would cer- 
tainly have made great concessions, even so far as to recog- 
nize not only England’s rights in Egypt, but also England’s 
spheres of influence in lower Mesopotamia and Southern 
Persia. Suppose England had made terms for Russia with- 
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out Russia’s permission, as, for instance, Northern Persia 
in exchange for Poland, with a return everywhere else to the 
status quo ante. Suppose England had then deserted 
Russia. What would have happened? 

We Americans and the almost equally uninformed British 
would have said it was a good way out of a bad mess. The 
Russian reactionaries would have pretended to be shocked, 
and would have told the Russian people that the English 
had broken their word of honor, an explanation which could 
hardly have failed of acceptance, since it could not have 
been denied. The betrayed Russian nationalist forces—the 
New Russia—would thus have been turned against England 
and France. | 

A somewhat chastened Germany and a disillusioned 
Russia would at once have gravitated together. The auto- 
cratic Governments of the world—Germany, Austria, Russia 
and Japan—undeterred by contrary nationalistic influences, 
would have found little trouble in establishing some sort of 
alliance. And liberalism in all those countries would have . 
received a setback. 

There never was great danger that the Russian reac- 
tionaries would make a separate peace with Germany, al- 
though they wanted to, because they simply did not dare.. 
There was, on the contrary, grave danger that England, 
France, Italy and Belgium would make what would virtually 
have been a separate peace with Germany. America would 
have been glad to see Russia pay the bill, but America would 
have been wrong. For the New Russia which America did 
not understand would then—rebuffed and deserted by the 
West—have cast herself into the arms of Germany, and of 
that other great atuocracy, Japan. 


II 


Up to the time of Falkenhayn’s defeat at Verdun, and 
his consequent retirement from the office of chief of staff 
in the summer of 1916, it was the aim of Germany’s diplo- 
matic and military policy to achieve a decision in the West 
coupled with a separate peace in the Hast. This policy was 
traditional in Prussia; Bismarck would have favored it; but 
unfortunately for Germany the Russia of 1916 was not the 
Russia with which the Iron Chancellor was familiar. Petro- 
grad was as fertile a field for intrigue as it had ever been, 
but in the Russian people—the New Russia—Germany found 
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an intractable foe against whom neither Prussian nor pro- 
German Russian influences could make the slightest head- 
way. It took many months for Prussian military politicians 
to realize the actual state of affairs in Russia, because the 
Petrograd reactionaries with whom they were in constant 
intrigue kept promising what they could no longer perform. 
With Hindenburg’s accession to the military dictatorship, 
however, both the strength of France and the weakness of 
the Russian reactionaries were definitely recognized. An 
opposite policy was adopted; in the East intrigue was sup- 
plemented by force, in the West force was turned to intrigue. 
It was then suggested to the peoples of England, France, 
Belgium and Italy that Russia pay the bill. 

There is only one way in which New Russia can effect- 
ively combat Germany’s overtures to British pacifists, and 
that is by military successes. Russia is to the British people, 
as she is to the American people, still Russia; there is no 
understanding of New Russia in any English-speaking coun- 
try yet. It is on that fact, and on the prospect, if necessary, 
of further successes over the Russian Army, that Germany 
is counting. New Russia will fight forever, but there is no 
telling how long the Western Powers will fight. Success 
must not be too long delayed, or the British Government 
may be forced by the British people to desert Russia. That 
is still the hope of the ousted Russian reactionaries, and the 
present danger of the Russian people. What, then, are the 
military prospects on the Eastern front? 

Since the outbreak of the war the Russian army has 
always had a tactical value superior to the Austrians and 
Turks, but inferior to the Germans. The value of a modern 
army group depends much less than formerly upon grand 
strategy, and much more upon minor tactics and the co- 
operation of auxiliary arms both at and behind the front. 
Excellence in minor tactics depends upon discipline, morale, 
and upon team work much more diversified than was ever 
previously expected of infantry. A modern battalion of 
infantry is a real little army in itself, and when in action 
each private soldier has a specific duty to perform. In dis- 
cipline and morale the Russian soldier knows no superior, 
but he is not the technical equal of the German. 

It is, however, in the problems of co-ordinated effort that 
the Russian army falls so far behind the German army. In 
the first place the co-operation of the auxiliary arms of 
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artillery, communications and military supplies is much 
better organized by the German higher command. In the 
second place the industrial and railway organization of the 
German Empire, outside the zones of active operations, is 
vastly superior to the improvised structure erected by the 
municipal unions of New Russia. These unions have had a 
hard time. Determined, but ignorant of their problems, they 
have suffered as well from the petty annoyances and restric- 
tions of the Russian reactionaries in the Ministry of the 
Interior. Russia is still a long way from being self-support- 
ing in a military sense; her armies still depend on the trans- 
port of munitions from Vladivostok and Archangel. Mate- 
rially and technically she has always been, and still is today, 
far behind Germany. 

New Russia’s one great asset is her unweakened morale. 
Time after time the Germans have defeated the Russians in 
great battles only to find that they rallied and struck back 
almost at once. Hindenburg’s victory at Tannenberg was 
followed by a most unexpected reverse at Augustowo. The 
German success at Lodz was followed by a reverse in front 
of Warsaw. Hindenburg’s second East Prussian victory 
was neutralized at Ossowiec. The great campaign of 1915 
was more successful; but Hindenburg was checked at Riga, 
and Mackensen at Rovno. In 1916 the Russians struck back, 
retaking Lutzk and Ozernowitz, and proving again that their 
capacity for offensive resistance was not broken. This un- 
shaken rallying power on the part of the Russian army has 
not been lost on Germany; they do not wish to pit their own 
superiority in technique and organization against it in too 
long a war. It is idle to conjecture how long the Germans 
can go on defeating Russian armies. For Germany there is 
always the danger that in the end Russia’s numbers and 
perseverance will prove exhausting, that weight will be too 
much for skill. ' 

Now Germany wants peace today at Russia’s expense. 
If peace cannot be achieved through American intervention- 
ist sympathies working in conjunction with British pacifism 
and French war-weariness, it must be forced upon the 
Western Allies by a positive collapse of Russian military 
opposition; and this can be accomplished only by victories 
on the field of battle more crushing than those of Mackensen 


in 1915. 
Germany desires no such exhausting and unproductive 
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alternative as another serious campaign against Russia 
would be. If beaten the Russian armies would retire, fight- 
ing, as they have done before. There is no vital spot in Russia 
until Moscow is reached, nearly five hundred miles away. 
Russian military conceptions include the weapon of retreat, 
their own peculiar weapon; at the very height of Brussiloff’s 
victorious campaign of 1916, the Russian War Department 
issued a semi-official statement to the effect that retreats 
were quite as good as advances, in that they were equally 
exhausting to the enemy. It is by exhaustion that Russia 
seeks her ends. Her armies are patient, steadfast, tireless, 
hard to trap. To fight the Russians, a German general on 
the Hast Front once said, is to attack an enormous sandbank 
with a child’s toy spade. The sheer weight of the sand, he 
said, keeps piling in. In German military circles there is 
little desire to extend mere territorial conquest, if no deci- 
sion can be reached, and little hope that any such decision 
can be achieved over the Russian field forces. If further 
advances into Russia are made by the German armies, then 
inspiration must be sought in politics. For as the semi- 
official statement of the Russian War Department (quoted 
above) also declared, Russian retreats produce unaccountable 
apprehension in the minds of ‘‘ our Western Allies.’’ If the 
Germans do not think that they can beat Russia, perhaps 
‘ they can persuade England and France that Russia is beaten, 
and achieve peace in 1917 that way. 

That they could defeat Russia utterly the Prussians have 
never believed. That is why the ‘‘ Western ’’ group in the 
Prussian army has always predominated, why it is likely 
to predominate in the future. Hindenburg’s present policy 
is a stopgap policy, adopted because French resistance 
‘proved momentarily too strong. But if Germany escapes 
from her present situation with a whole hide, and with her 
Austrian, Balkan and Ottoman hegemony intact, she will 
try to make her traditional peace with the broken elements 
of Russian Reaction, and place those elements at the head 
of the Russian Government once more. 

GeRaLp Morean. 





CONSTANTINOPLE—AND THEN? 


BY EDWIN DAVIES SCHOONMAKER | 





[The recent capture of Bagdad by the British has a most vital 
bearing upon the future of Constantinople and the world-interests 
there centering. There have been greater military successes during 
the present war, but few if any of such far-reaching diplomatic 
consequences as the fall of the Mesopotamian city. As the temporary 
terminus of the projected railroad, completed thus far, would 
sooner or later find its way to the Gulf, a German Bagdad has for 
years been the same sort of thorn in the side of Great Britain as 
was a Russian Port Arthur in the side of Japan. It was Germany’s 
sword pointed and moving straight toward the heart of India. How 
important in the mind of British statesmen is this terminus is 
evidenced by the fact that at the risk of having her army cut off 
from its base by the German submarine, Great Britain has thrown 
150,000 men into this strategic place. No other army of anything 
like equal numbers has written its name so large upon the future 
as has this Anglo-Indian army under General Maude. 

If Great Britain can hold Bagdad—and at the present writing 
there seems little doubt of it—Germany’s dream of an Eastern 
empire, that dream which lured her into the present war, is at an 
end.—EDIrTor. | 


- 


No city in the world has been the cause, directly and in- 
directly, of so much strife and so much bloodshed as has 
Constantinople, the storm-center of the ages. Successively, 
one after another, it has drawn into conflict under its walls 
virtually every people that has risen to power since the day it 
was founded twenty-five centuries ago, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Goth, Venetian, Christian, Turk, Briton, Slav; all 
of them seeming to perceive that Constantinople somehow i is 
the key to the control of Europe and Asia and possibly also 
of the oceans beyond. And to-day it is this same splendid 
city which, as a lure behind the Balkans, is again drawing 
rival Powers to the Strait. In this fateful spot, and one may 
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say in this spot alone, the nexus of two continents, converge 
the ambitions of the three great empires of the world, Great 
Britain, Russia, Germany. 

There is a connection, which Great Britain very early 
perceived, between Constantinople and the mastery of the 
Mediterranean which in the West passes out through a nar- 
row, British-controlled Strait into the Atlantic, and in the 
East through a narrow British-controlled canal into the Pa- 
cific. This is the reason why for a century in council and 
in war, with the most deplorable consequences, Great Britain 
vigorously upheld Turkey. Under no circumstances was 
Russia to be allowed to come down to the city and menace 
the waters beyond. The Crimean War, in which Great Bri- 
tain summoned to her aid France and Sardinia, was the 
Lion’s armed warning that the Bear should stay away. And 
later, when time and again Turkish atrocities in the Balkans 
and Armenia, not unlike those which have recently taken 
place, had aroused the civilized world and were weakening 
the hold of Turkey upon the Strait, it was Great Britain, 
with her eyes upon the safety of her trade-routes, that stood 
between Turkey and the world. 

To Russia, Constantinople is the promise of the future, 
the one gate through which, in the opinion of her people, 
Russia can pass to the great destiny that awaits her. Prob- 
ably no other unconcealed ambition of a single Power has 
done more to keep Europe under arms than this old ambition 
of Russia to possess Constantinople. Intrigue after in- 
trigue, war after war, absorption of provinces now in Europe 
and now in Asia, all aimed at the dislodgment of the Turk 
and the attainment of the magical city which looks down 
the Aegean into the Mediterranean and out into the oceans 
beyond. 

To Germany also, Constantinople is a gate, an escape 
from the eternal menace of the British fleet into the unlimited 
food supplies of Asia Minor, and a safe route to the mar- 
kets of the Orient. Between Germany and this gate into 
her larger life there lay at the beginning of the present war 
three links which for convenience we may call the Balkan 
chain; Roumania in the north, Bulgaria in the center, and 
Greece in the south. The first of these is a country in- 
habited by a Latin people who look to Italy as mother and 
who are devotedly,, attached to France and Belgium; the 
second is as distinctly Slavic, long the Balkan confederate 
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of Russia and designed by Russia to be the head of the Bal- 
kan Union which, however, the other Powers refused to 
allow to come into existence; the third is Hellenic, a country 
which, until the outbreak of the present war, looked with 
admiration and gratitude to England and France as her lib- 
erators and the guardians of her national life. 

In not one of these countries was there any national lean- 
ing toward Germany. And yet we are confronted by the 
striking fact that the rulers of all three of them are of Ger- 
man blood. And quietly since the accession of these German 
Princes to their thrones the Germanization of the three 
countries has proceeded steadily and without serious inter- 
ruption. In every case German loans have followed the 
German Prince; German concessions have followed the Ger- 
man loans; German traders have followed the German con- 
cessions; and now the German soldier, breaking down from 
the North, threatens to consolidate and make available for 
the Germanization of Constantinople and the surrounding 
regions the labors of all who have preceded him. Berlin, 
Vienna, Bucharest, Sofia, Athens, these are the great and 
growing forts of German power reaching from the North 
Sea into the very heart of the Mediterranean. 

This, in brief, is the tremendous meaning of events which 
for more than a century have been gathering and which are 
now coming to a head between the Carpathians in the north 
and Athens in the south, a region which, in its bearing upon 
the issues we are considering, is simply the environs of Con- 
stantinople. 

No one who has given any attention to the affairs of this 
unhappy region will deny that the harvest of wars which 
it has produced has sprung from seeds sown in this receptive 
soil by one or the other of these rival empires. It is the 
hand of Russia and Germany and Great Britain, playing for 
the possession or the control of the strategic city on the 
Bosphorus, that has pushed now against the Turk and now 
against one another the petty pawns of native states and 
races. Down here it was, in this hot-bed of conflicting ambi- 
tions, that the war began and down here, very properly it 
would seem, it is to come to an end. ‘ Not worth the blood 
of a single Prussian grenadier ” thongh Bismarck pro- 
nounced the Balkans, it promises to become the graye not 
only of many grenadiers but of vast national hopes. ae. 
In what other spot in the countries at war do the i 
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ests of the three empires cross as they cross down here in 
the city of the Turk? Not in northern France, for with 
northern France neither Great Britain nor Russia is directly 
and vitally concerned. Not in Belgium, for while to Great 
Britain Belgium may have a meaning closely related to 
safety, this meaning does not reach Russia. Not in Poland. 
Though to Germany Poland may seem another Belgium, in- 
separably associated with the security of the Fatherland, to 
Great Britain it is a pawn of little consequence save in the 
large game of empire. Only upon the Dardanelles, where 
the great dream of Russia runs counter to the great dream 
of Germany, are Great Britain and Russia also not allies 
but rivals. 

It is idle for statesmen to talk of concluding a permanent 
peace upon the basis of straightening out the tangle in 
northern France and Belgium and Poland, and dismiss 
as something of secondary importance the mighty knot which 
ties not one or two but all three of these empires to Con- 
stantinople. Let us face the fact. Untie every other knot 
in the present conflict and leave untied this troublesome knot 
in the capital of the Near East, and the ending of the present 
war will be the beginning of preparations for a war even 
. greater. 

Not only is it important to keep this vital fact in mind, 
‘but by keeping it in mind it is possible to discover, project- 
ing out of the knot down here, an end which we may safely 
take hold of. On every other front of the war the struggle 
has left wounds which cry for vengeance, as we have already 
seen, the moment a settlement of the difficulty is suggested. 
Constantinople, on the other hand, though it focuses in a 
larger way than any other place the supreme issues of the 
conflict, is sufficiently aloof from the bitterness and far 
enough removed from the vitals of the great contestants to 
make possible even now a dispassionate consideration of this 
Gity in its relation to peace. Down here it is, therefore, and 
not upon the other fronts, that those who are working to 
put an end to the strife should begin. The disposition of 
this city should be discussed as a thing apart. 

It is perfectly clear, to begin with, that permanent peace 
and a Turkish Constantinople are contradictions. There 
has not been a day since his coming into Europe centuries 
ago that the Turk has not been an irritant, and his occupa- 
tion of the city, toward which three empires are doggedly 
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moving, is a standing menace to the peace of the world. 
Sooner or later, by the application of the eminent domain 
and with an agreed compensation, the nations will be com- 
pelled to put an end to the nuisance of his presence in Eu- 
rope. There is ample room in his neglected provinces of 
Asia Minor for the full development of his national life. 

Furthermore, as every one acquainted with the situation 
fully understands, a Turkish Constantinople is not a Turkish 
Constantinople at all, but a German Constantinople, an iron 
foot across the path of Russia, an iron hand lifted against 
the commerce of England. 

Manifestly, if there is to be peace in Europe, the Turk 
must go. 

With the Turk out of the way we may proceed to a con- 
sideration of the question which then naturally arises, What 
is to be done with the city? Is it possible so to dispose of 
it as to untie the old knot? 

Let us face the facts squarely and meet with minds con- 
cerned only with the good of the world the claims of every 
side. 

Let us admit that Russia has the same right to a free 
outlet for her commerce into the Mediterranean and into 
the oceans on either side, free beyond the supervision of 
guns upon the shore, as has Great Britain to an outlet down 
the Thames or Germany to an outlet down the Elbe. 

Let us admit that Germany has the same right, availing 
herself of the Turkish concession, to build a railroad from 
Berlin to the Persian Gulf as has Russia to build one from 
Petrograd to Vladivostok, or Great Britain to build one from 
Cairo to the Cape. 

Let us admit that Great Britain has the same right to an 
unmenaced trade route through the Mediterranean as has 
any other nation in the world. 

Let us concede all these and see if it is not possible so to 
dispose of Constantinople as to satisfy all these ambitions 
and remove forever the jealousies and suspicions which time 
and again have torn Europe with war. 

When Turkey has withdrawn into Asia, as the peace of 
the world demands that she withdraw, who shall take her 
place in the famous city? Is there anywhere a Power cap- 
able of administering impartially the interests of the many 
nations which there center, and strong enough to enforce its 


just decrees? 
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Does Great Britain or Russia or Germany satisfy the 
requirements? Evidently not. 

Does France or Austria or Italy? Again evidently not. 

Nor is there among the neutrals a state of such strength 
and recognized fairness as to be likely to receive from the 
hands of those who are themselves disqualified the envied 
place as mistress of the Strait. 

Obviously, if the Turk is to go, as go he must, and if 
there is no Power whose qualifications meet the needs of the 
situation, that Power must be created. 

Constantinople must be made an international city. 

What do we mean by international city? In what respect 
would such a city differ from those with which we are all 
acquainted, particularly the great ports? 

By an international city I mean a city under international 
jurisdiction, the site of which together with adequate sur- 
rounding territory is owned not by one nation but by all. 
We in the United States have an example which throws light 
‘upon and which might well serve as a precedent for this 
larger plan. 

The District of Columbia differs from all that surrounds 
it and Washington differs from every other city in the land. 
A man from Massachusetts or Texas or Oregon who enters 
this city understands at once that it is something very differ- 
ent from St. Louis or Chicago or New York. He has some- 
how come out of the States into the nation, -where home laws 
are no longer operative, and where the ground under his feet 
belongs as much to the man from Rhode Island as to the 
man from California. It is a great neutral, a district dedi- 
cated to the whole, a city of harmony. 

But the reasons which urge the acquisition of Constanti- 
nople by the nations are not the same as those which urged 
upon the States of America the acquisition of a co-opera- 
tively-owned and a co-operatively-administered city. In the 
later case the District was acquired in order to meet the 
natural demands for a capital. In the former case it is not 
this primarily, but the necessity of relieving a situation 
which is fraught with grave peril and for which there is 
apparently no other solution. In the American case the ac- 
quisition of the site was incidental to what followed. In the 
Near Eastern case the acquisition of the site is the main 
thing and far exceeds in importance anything that might 


thereafter be done. 
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Compared to the complex administration of affairs that 
center in a capital city, the administration of a city which had 
been taken under international control in order to put an end 
to an intolerable menace would be simple in extreme. An 
International Commission could be provided with far less 
difficulty than the International Court at The Hague was 
provided, for only matters of local or minor importance 
would be administered by the Commissioners, the larger 
questions that might arise being referred as now to the great 
Court. : 

The effect upon the Balkans of such a disposition of 
Constantinople can easily be imagined. First of all, the 
outside pressure would be removed, the eternal pressure of 
Russia and Germany and the subtle counter-pressure of 
Great Britain, for the supreme temptation would be re- 
moved and the conflicting ambitions would, in the manner we 
shall see later, find free passage through the city. 

Upon the whole Mediterranean region the effect of the 
internationalization of Constantinople and the Bosphorus 
would be in general precisely the same as its effect upon the 
Balkans. 

Indeed throughout Europe the consciousness that Con- 
stantinople had passed forever beyond the reach of the rival 
Powers would be followed instantly by a relaxing of the ten- 
sion between the capitals, an effect not unlike that which 
takes place in an over-heated boiler when a cock has been 
turned and the steam is allowed to escape. There is not 
an international problem of any magnitude that has to do 
particularly with Europe or Asia or Africa which would not 
- be far more easily settled with the critical problem of Con- 
stantinople out of the way. 

What are the chances that such a plan would be accept- 
able to the states engaged in the present war as well as to the 
neutrals whose interests also are involved and whose voice 
in the matter should also be heard? 

I have said that to serve the purpose for which it is 
designed, the-dissipation of the eternal war cloud that hangs 
over the Near East, the plan must provide a passage through 
the city for the great interests which now clash under its 
walls. Let us see if it is not possible so to administer the 
city as to remove the menace while allowing free outlet to 
those things which will contribute to the constructive work 
of the world. 
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Great Britain, as is well known, views to-day with as 
much alarm as ever, the approach of Russia toward the 
Strait. How much of the ‘‘mystery’’ which for more than 
a year has overhung the inexplicable sloth of the Allies at 
Saloniki and the criss-crossing between the Venezelists and 
the royalists at Athens, the greatest mystery of the war, has 
been due to the hope that something might happen which 
would yet come between Russia and her goal, will probably 
never be known. It is no secret, however, that if events 
should so shape themselves as to bring victory to the Allies 
without bringing Constantinople into the hands of Russia 
the outcome of the war would not be particularly unpleasing 
to Great Britain. And if there was also an escape from the 
‘other horn of the dilemma, a German Constantinople, the 
satisfaction which Great Britain would feel would, we may 
be sure, be greatly enhanced. The only escape from the two 
horns is an international Constantinople. There is no other 
conceivable way of providing that permanent protection for 
her commerce through the Mediterranean which Great 
Britain must have. 

Germany, the second of the great rivals, is as loath to 
see Russia cross her highway to and from the Orient 
as is Great Britain to see Russia established in a position 
commanding her trade route through the Mediterranean. 
There are few reverses which Germany could suffer that 
would compare in bitter consequences to that which would 
come to her from the permanent blocking of her south- 
eastern gate; particularly now when it has become clear that 
all hope of possessing the ports of Belgium and Holland 
must be given up. With her colonies gone, more than ever 
will she need to turn toward the resources of Roumania and 
the Balkans and also to that overland route to the Far East. 
But with the present powerful combination against her it is 
impossible that she should ever establish herself upon the 
Strait. The best she can hope to do is to keep her great 
rivals out. And this could be done only in the way I have 
suggested, an arrangement which should allow to Germany, 
as a matter of justice, the completion of her railroad to the 
Gulf. The old objection of Great Britain to the carrying 
out of this project, one of the main causes of the present 
war, might be removed by an international understanding 
that the use of the road was to be limited to commercial pur- 
poses. And there would be in the city an authority to see 
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that this restriction was complied with. To Germany, an in- 
ternational Constantinople comes little short of a necessity. 

As to Russia, the third of the great rivals, such has 
been the persistance of the Slav in pressing home through 
peace and war his demand for the city upon the Bosphorus 
that his claim has, like our own Monroe Doctrine, as- 
sumed the dignity almost of international approval. Is 
there any consideration that would induce Russia to with- 
draw her demand? Would Russia under any circumstances 
consent to the arrangement suggested? 

That there are vast numbers in Russia who would oppose 
such a suggestion with all the strength at their command 
there is no doubt. For with a very large part of the popula- 
tion undoubtedly the dream has been of Constantinople as 
the capital of Russia. And this passion, strong in itself, has 
naturally been made stronger by the inland location and 
the low unwholesome surroundings of Petrograd. To aban- 
don this old ambition for a wholly Russian Constantinople, 
a glorious capital on that alluring site, would seem to many 
a hopeless blighting of the national life. 

On the other hand, as I have pointed out elsewhere, there 
is not a nation in Europe that has led so far toward the in- 
ternational or done more to provide the instruments of 
permanent peace than has Russia. And there is little doubt, 
I think, that an arrangement which promised a permanent 
settlement of the old feud over the exclusive possession of 
the city, with its eternal menace of war, would find among 
the splendid humanitarians of Russia not a few supporters. 
The great fear which, it is known, the rest of Europe has of 
Russia, and the conviction, openly uttered by men not given 
to careless speech, that the present war will be succeeded by 
another in which the Latin and the Teuton will together 
face the Slav, should already have made clear to Russian 
statesmen what a forcible occupation of Constantinople, 
assuming that she were able so to occupy it, would entail. 
To-day Russia is secure by reason of the vast spaces that lie 
between her and her foes. The outlay of money alone which 
with her capital upon the Strait, would be necessary to pur- 
chase anything like her present security would be a burden 
upon the resources of the empire such as no nation of 
Europe could now afford and which should be assumed by a . 
nation only when its security or its growth renders it un- 
avoidable. 
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Would the establishment of a District of Columbia upon 
the Bosphorus and the placing of Constantizfople under in- 
ternational authority endanger the security or check the 
growth of Russia? If so, even in the face of the undoubted 
advantages to the world of such an arrangement one might 
well hesitate to propose that it be carried out. 

Of all the claims to Constantinople only that of Russia 
is backed by the sanction of a great need. And no plan 
looking to a removal of the Balkan irritation should be en- 
tertained which does not frankly and fairly face this need. 
Access to the sea must be provided for this people, and their 
connection with the sea must be as free from interference as 
the connection of any other people with the sea. In the 
event of the city’s being taken over, therefore, the same free 
passage through the Dardanelles must be secured to Russia 
as is secured overland to Germany or through the Mediter- 
ranean to Great Britain. 

With respect to the right of passage for vessels of war, 
upon which Russia might insist on the ground that the 
coming and going of such ships was necessary as a protec- 
tion to her commerce, this is a matter which touches inti- 
mately the question of the freedom of the seas. If, as it 
is hoped and expected, the present war will forever put an 
end to the old doctrine of special privileges upon the seas, 
an adjustment of this matter in a manner satisfactory to 
Russia should not be difficult. It is to be hoped that the 
Peace Conference will make it as unnecessary for each 
nation to maintain and send ships of war to the ports of 
the world, as it is unnecessary for each merchant to send 
armed men to the markets of his own country. 

In any event, it is well within the power of the nations 
so to administer the international district on the Bosphorus 
as to provide not only for the security but for the expand- 
ing life of Russia. 

Particularly should America, so far as it lies within 
her power, see to it that this right of Russia is conceded and 
respected. Her position with respect to the Dardanelles is 
precisely the position of our Western States when New 
Orleans was controlled by a foreign Power. <A free and 
open Bosphorus is as essential to the safety and growth of 
Russia as a free and open Mississippi is essential to the 
safety and growth of the United States. 

As to the other belligerents and neutrals as well, there 
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is probably no consideration on the other side which would 
outweigh the contribution to the cause of permanent peace 
which such a disposition of the city would make. The main, 
if not the sole, desire of the nations other than the three I 
have mentioned is for just such equality of opportunity and 
such freedom from interference as an international authority 
upon the Strait would guarantee to all. 

Such is the relation of Constantinople to permanent 
peace, a relation too vital to be ignored. It is of the utmost 
importance that the disposition of the city and its immediate 
surroundings should be detached from the other questions 
of the war and be made, at the earliest possible moment, the 
subject of international exchange. And there should be in- 
cluded in the discussion another matter which is closely 
associated with the taking over of the city and the establish- 
ment of an International Commission upon the Strait. 

Of the gains which have come to the world from the Inter- 
national Court at The Hague, virtually all have come from 
the Court and few if any from the location. There were no 
international complications centering in the Dutch city which 
the very presence of the Court would tend to smooth out. 
Accessibility and the fact that Holland lay aloof from the 
antagonisms of the larger nations were undoubtedly the de- 
ciding factors in the choice of The Hague. But something 
more than convenience and aloofness should control in a 
matter as important as the selection of a location for an in- 
ternational tribunal. Hconomy would demand that an in- 
stitution designed to prevent armed conflicts between nations 
should, be located in a region where conflicts are bred. 
While the fact that there is an International Court of Arbi- 
tration, undoubtedly contributes to peace, its location at 
The Hague contributes nothing; whereas in Constantinople, 
the city of strife in a region of strife, the very presence of 
such a Court would be of incalculable value. Its influence 
in that troublesome section would be similar to that of a 
watchful police officer in a gang-infested quarter of a city. 

Furthermore, it is highly desirable that the center of 
the international court should be as near as possible to the 
center of the forces at work among the nations. The rela- 
tions of the East and the West are the supreme questions 
of to-morrow. China, Japan, India, Persia, these too in the 
near future will come to the great Court with cases to which 
Europe will be a party. Anything tending to strengthen the 
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suspicion of undue influence of Europe in the council should 
if possible be removed. 

Now comes the query, what effect will the British suc- 
cess at Bagdad have upon the final disposition of Con- 
stantinople? Will Great Britain and Germany come to an 
understanding and co-operate in the building of the road, 
Germany retaining Constantinople and Great Britain Meso- 
potania? Such an arrangement, if there were no obstacle in 
the way of carrying it out, might be a happy solution of 
the difficulty. But would Great Britain be willing to leave 
Germany in possession of Constantinople, that base from 
‘which she would easily be able to consolidate her Balkan 
Allies and control the Mediterranean? And would Germany 
be willing to leave the port of her Far Eastern trade in 
the hands of Great Britain? Such an arrangement would 
be simply a truce while each Power looked about for allies 
for the greater line-up. 

But even were some such understanding between Great 
Britain and Germany possible, and an obvious make-shift it 
would be, what of the agreement which Great Britain has 
entered into to deliver Constantinople to Russia? I have 
already set forth the reasons why the carrying out of this 
agreement would be a menace to the peace of the world, pro- 
ducing a situation which, instead of ending militarism in 
EKurope, would necessitate even greater armaments, particu- 
larly upon the part of Great Britain. As for the agreement, 
if famine should declare that there should be an end of 
slaughter, that would be a verdict from which there would 
be no appeal. The disposition of Constantinople would then 
be a matter for the Peace Conference to pass upon, and in 
the Peace Conference not passion but reason will preside. 
With Bagdad in her hands Great Britain will hold the trump 
eard so far as the Near Eastern situation is concerned and 
will, we may be sure, use every legitimate influence to keep 
Constantinople out of the hands of Germany and of Russia. 

But these latter will be equally opposed to Great Britain’s 
occupation of Mesopotamia and will, I believe, insist upon 
her withdrawal; and to secure this they would probably be 
willing to cancel their claims to Constantinople. The way 
would then be open to the internationalization of the city, and 
also to the international ownership of the great road to the 
Persian Gulf to which all nations should have equal access 
and in which they should enjoy equal privileges. 

Epwin Davies ScHoonMAKER. 





THE INEXPLICABLE GERMAN IDEA 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 





Maxrmiian Harpen, the great German journalist, is cred- 
ited with the statement that neutral opinion is largely hostile 
to Germany in the present war, not because the neutral 
nations have not been told the truth, but ‘‘ because they do 
not think as we Germans think.’’ This profound observa- 
tion would seem to afford the only just criterion of the acts 
and beliefs of Germans both within and without the German 
Empire at this momentous time. It should lead all fair- 
minded men, who can divest themselves of bias and pre- 
judice, to endeavor to ascertain just what Germans do think. 

There are two aspects of this question, one negative, 
and the other positive. First of all we must recognize a 
great defect of a great German virtue, namely, that the 
loyalty of a German forbids his thinking ill of the Father- 
land. Since this war began, it has been apparent that the 
magnificént response of the German people the world over 
to the call of the Fatherland included implicit faith in the 
lofty motives, methods, and views of the Kaiser and his 
Government. Public opinion, intellectual leaders, private 
judgments, have all been mobilized in behalf of the Empire. 
It has therefore been almost impossible for any German 
to entertain for a moment the suggestion of a critical judg- 
ment of the acts and views of his Government. ‘‘ The war 
was forced on Germany.’’ ‘‘ Belgium was not neutral. ”’ 
‘¢ The charges of atrocities by German soldiers are calum- 
nious.’’ ‘* The deportation of Belgians is a humane measure 
intended for their own good.’’ Thus speaks the loyal 
German who by temperament is unable to believe ill of his 
Fatherland. As well ask a lover to think ill of his sweet- 
heart! 

So much for the negative side of the German mental 
attitude. It is of profound significance, but we are particu- 
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larly concerned to ascertain just what Germans positively 
believe. What, in sum, is the ‘‘ German Idea ’’ of which we 
hear so much? 

A most interesting answer to this question is to be 
found in German World Policies, by Doctor Paul Rohrbach, 
who ‘‘ has been for several years the most popular author 
of books on politics and economics in Germany,’’ says the 
translator, Dr. Edmund Von Mach. It is unfair to quote 
any writer, whether it be Bernhardi, Lamb, Usher, Lea, or 
Rohrbach, as an authoritative representative of his country. 
It is not unfair, however, to compare such private views with 
the general views of a nation as reflected in its press and 
especially in its acts. When a man expresses what most of 
his countrymen are thinking, and what his country is actually 
attempting to accomplish, he may be considered fairly rep- 
resentative. 

Read in this light, Rohrbach’s book is of more than 
ordinary interest. With great candor he attempts to set 
forth the mission of ‘‘ The German Idea in the World ’’—to 
quote the original title of the book as it first appeared, in 
1912. Not only does he make clear what Germans are think- 
ing about, but he reveals the way they think. One is made 
to realize the truth of Harden’s statement that they do not 
_ think as men of other nationalities think. Their mental 
processes are distinct in certain respects, at least as con- 
cerns their major premises. 

The major premise, the main thesis of Doctor Rohrbach, 
which has evidently been generally accepted by his fellow- 
countrymen, is best set forth in his own words: 


We start very consciously with the conviction that we have been 
placed in the arena of the world in order to work out moral perfec- 
-tion, not only for ourselves, but for all mankind. (p. 4.) 

Rome had to be the mistress of the world before she could deter- 
mine the political and legal thoughts of future generations. 

It is not necessary to claim for the German idea that it will exist 
like the Roman either as the mistress of the world or not at all, but it 
is right to say that it will exist only as the co-mistress of the culture 
of the world, or it will not exist at all. The Anglo-Saxons have 
spread over such vast expanses that they seem to be on the point of 
assuming the cultural control of the world, thanks to their large num- 
. bers, their resources, and their inborn strength. (p. 5.) 

The German nation is the only one which has sufficiently de- 
veloped by the side of the Anglo-Saxons, and is, moreover, numeri- 
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cally and inherently strong enough to claim for its national idea the 
right to participate in the shaping of the world which is to be. 


(p. 6.) 


This is the lect motif that constantly sounds throughout 
the whole of this remarkable book: the German challenge 
of Anglo-Saxon influence throughout the world. It is the 
first, the fundamental, and the final article of Rohrbach’s 
creed. To be sure, the exact nature of the ‘‘German idea ”’ 
which is to challenge the control of the world is never de- 
fined with any precision. One must draw his own conclusions 
by a process of elimination. This ‘‘ idea ’’ is certainly not 
religious in character. The religious propaganda of British 
and American missionaries in various lands is regarded by 
Rohrbach, not as the advancement of Christianity, but as 
the means for the advancement of British and American 
‘‘ cultures ’’?! There is no suggestion whatever of the duty 
of Germans to sacrifice anything for the triumph of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world. The main object must always 
be the triumph of the ‘‘ German idea. ’’ 

Nor is this ‘‘ idea ’’ international in character and pur- 
pose. There is no supreme obligation to labor for the cause 
of internationalism, for the better mutual understanding of 
nations. Not at all. The supreme end is the domination of 
the ‘‘ German idea. ’’ German nationalism or Kultur is of 
superior value to internationalism! 

There is a frank disavowal by Rohrbach of any political 
benefit to the world through the ‘‘ German idea. ’’ On the 
contrary, he admits that ‘‘ we cannot deny that our public 
institutions give occasional evidences of political backward- 
ness even to those who view them in a spirit of moderation. ’’ 
(p. 216.) Referring to the suggestion of certain Chinese 
reformers to introduce the Prussian constitutional régime 
into China, he observes: ‘‘ Theoretically many things may be 
said in favor of such a system for a community like China; 
actually, however, a reform which was intended to advance 
freedom could not have been proclaimed more inauspiciously 
even in China than by basing it on a system which every- 
where else in the world was regarded as reactionary. ’’ 
(p. 217.) And he concluded his observations on this most 
important question by saying: ‘‘ Since even Bismarck in 
his masterful way adopted at home the principle of freedom 
for the sake of the respect which it would win for the Empire 
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abroad, we might well learn how wise and useful it would 
be if we permitted a new spirit to transform our national 
life today in a way which would strengthen us at home 
and be unfailingly effective abroad. ’’ (p. 219.) From these 
extraordinarily candid statements it may be seen that the 
‘* German idea ’’ is not concerned with the high mission of 
advancing the political freedom of the world. 

Curiously enough, there is no suggestion in Rohrbach’s 
book, even, of the purely intellectual mission of the ‘‘ German 
idea ’’ to stimulate and revivify the world. There is no ap- 
parent message in the realm of thought and intellectual 
processes to be spread among the nations, 

The mission of this ‘‘ German idea, ’’ therefore, would 
appear to be neither religious, international, political, nor 
intellectual in character. What, then, has it specifically to 
offer to the world? Little more, it would seem from Doctor 
Rohrbach’s exposition, than the incidental efficiency and 
powers of organization which would necessarily accompany 
the extension of German aims throughout the world. What- 
ever the aspirations and objects of German foreign policy, 
it is bound to embody the ‘‘ German idea,’’ and therefore to 
deserve the support of all loyal Germans. It is most un- 
fortunate; but the ‘‘ German idea ’’ does not emerge in any 

clear terms. It is magnificently vague and portentous. 
' The next point to be considered is: How can this ‘‘ idea ’’ 
be most efficiently propagated? What are the agencies to 
be employed? Here, in all fairness, it should at once be 
noted that Rohrbach specifically affirms: 


The policy of the German idea in the world, therefore, does not 
contemplate, according to our view, any conquest or violence. If it 
did this, it might count more readily on the sympathy of the masses. 
But since we cannot travel this road, both for ideal and material 
reasons, our task is this: We must realize the idea of national ex- 
pansion, on which our ability to exist as a nation of the first rank de- 
pends, by making ourselves in the first place so strong on land and 
sea that nobody will dare attack us, and secondly by working thus 
protected for the attainment of our pacific aim. This aim is to per- 
meate the world with the spiritual contents of our national idea. 
(p.. 204.) 


We are thus assured that neither conquest nor violence 
is contemplated ‘‘ to realize the idea of national expansion. ”’ 
The permeation of the world ‘‘ with the spiritual contents 
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of our national idea ’’ is to be a moral conquest, not a victory 
by sheer force of arms. But we are here confronted by a 
dilemma created by Doctor Rohrbach in his candid admis- 
sion that ‘‘ the complete estrangement between us and our 
nearest relatives, the Swiss and the Dutch, is explained by 
our inability to make moral conquests, and that the North 
German character is most to blame. It is incapable of 
freely understanding the moods of other natiens and of 
living in friendly harmony with other people. ’’ (p. 221.) 
What an astounding admission of a painful truth long 
known to other nations! It is all too true that Germany has 
been unable to understand others and live in friendly har- 
mony with her neighbors. Its distrust and hatred of other 
nations has long been apparent. Diplomacy under such 
appalling conditions has been utterly hopeless. War alone 
could result from such a frenzied state of affairs. And 
yet, according to Rohrbach, violence is not contemplated! 
Though the Germans are unable to make moral conquests, 
the ‘‘ German idea ”’ is to achieve a spiritual or moral con- 
quest. 

How, then, is the ‘‘ German idea ’’ to be propagated if 
not by physical or moral conquest? Rohrbach says ‘ it 
can only live and increase if its material foundations, viz., 
the number of Germans, the prosperity of Germany, and 
the number and size of our world-interests, continue to 
increase. ’’ (p. 8.) Here we have the frank admission of 
the materialism of the ‘‘ German idea.’’ It is not leaven 
to permeate and change the world by its own inherent worth. 
It needs large numbers of Germans, great commerce, mer- 
chant ships, colonies, armies, and battleships. Of course it 
is urged that all these things are to be employed peacefully 
in self-defense. And yet the diplomatic history of Europe 
for the past fifteen years shows that Germany has rattled 
the sabre on several occasions to warn other nations that 
they must choose between the alternatives of permitting 
the achievement of German aims, or accepting war. Wit- 
ness Tangier, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Serbia, and Agadir. 
Such, at least, would seem to be the diplomatic significance 
to Germany of arms and ships for self-defense: ‘‘ If we 
are strong enough Europe will never dare refuse our de- 
mands.’’ The tragic aspect of this point of view is the 
fact that England, in the eyes of Germany, has long been 
the great antagonist with whom it might be necessary at 
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any moment to measure arms. This leit motif of the chal- 
lenge of the ‘‘ German idea ’’ to share with England the 
dominion of the world must always be remembered. 

This ever present arriére pensée of the moral value of 
force appears most clearly with reference to the subject 
of colonies, which Rohrbach as a colonial expert holds to be 
of the greatest importance as the foundation of world- 
empire. Germany must needs expand. At whose expense? 
This is by no means clear. One has to remain satisfied with 
statements of the following character: ‘‘ It is not our in- 
tention to rob anybody, but one need not be a prophet, as 
matters are today (1912), to foretell that the final drawing 
of lines between the African colonies is yet to come, and 
that it will be our duty to create a much larger African 
Germany before this time arrives. ’’ (p. 134.) 

Another great source of strength for the ‘‘ German idea ”’ 
is to be found, according to Rohrbach, in the allegiance of 
Germans living outside of the Fatherland and the colonies. 
He asks this strange question: ‘‘ Is there another nation 
in the world whose Government would have been willing 
through forty years to let hundreds of thousands of fellow- 
countrymen living in foreign lands lose their nationality 
simply because it could not find a formula by which they 
might be retained?’’ (p. 63.) Curiously enough, that 
‘¢ formula ’’ has evidently been found in the German nation- 
ality law of 1913 which permits a German citizen—according 
to a speech by Dr. Delbrueck in the Reichstag—to acquire, 
‘* side by side with his old nationality, a new nationality, 
the possession of which would still allow of his usefully 
representing the interests of his old Fatherland. ’’ 

It would be superfluous to stress the need felt by Ger- 
many of a great army and navy to defend and spread the 
“¢ German idea. ’? The burden of armament which Germany 
imposed on herself as we'l as on the rest of Europe, and the 
ghastly results of that rivalry in armament, are all too 
vividly before our eyes. It is sufficient merely to note the 
existence of this German conviction that physical force is 
the backbone of the ‘‘ German idea. ’’ Incapable of making 
moral conquests, as Rohrbach himself admits, Germany 
must rely on commerce, men, arms, and ships. 

Such, in brief, are the main outlines of the ‘‘ German 
idea, ’’ and the chief characteristics of German processes of 
thought concerning the foreign policy of Germany, as pre- 
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sented by Doctor Rohrbach. Tested by subsequent events, 
his views would seem to be fairly representative of those of 
his fellow-countrymen. Is not Harden profoundly right 
when he affirms that peoples of other nations do not think 
as Germans think? Must this not afford the only just 
criterion for judging Germany and Germans the world 
over at this juncture? If they indeed believe in the sacred 
mission of Germany ‘“‘ to exist only as the co-mistress of the 
culture of the world, ’’ is it to be wondered that Europe 
finds itself plunged into the present conflict? . 

When one realizes the wealth of Germany’s peaceful 
contributions to the world in literature, music, philosophy, 
science, and general efficiency ; when he remembers all that is 
inspiring in German life; when he recalls with tenderness 
cherished German associations and friendships, it is pro- 
foundly depressing to contemplate the actual situation, 
_ namely, the avowed intention of Germany to impress her 
Kultur on the rest of the world by force of arms. This 
is obviously gross materialism—this belief in the forceful 
propagation of ideas. It is evidence of spiritual, as well 
as of intellectual, bankruptcy. In the individual it would 
unmistakably indicate the need of a great misfortune, a 
trial by fire, a bitter experience, to bring him back to his 
normal senses. When this benign calamity befalls a man, 
though his friends may confidently await a happy result, 
it is hard for them to witness his ravings, his agonies, his 
utter humiliation. How terrible it is to behold a whole 
nation in such a state, swayed by a mad obsession! The 
only hope for itself, as well as for the rest of the world, 
must lie in the possibility of a great moral awakening, a 
spiritual regeneration which shall find its practical expres- 
sion in a political revolution. The contest now being waged 
in defense of democratic ideals thus becomes also a contest 
to give Germany true freedom. 

Until such a momentous revolution shall take place in 
German thought, the rest of the world must perforce adopt 
an attitude of resistance. As long as the German sword is 
lifted against all other national ‘‘ cultures, ’’ so long will 
Germany find herself isolated, encircled, embattled, and held 
at bay. The issue cannot be allowed to rest in doubt; it is 
too vast, too vital. It is the cause of human freedom through- 
out the world. 

Pump MarsHaun Brown. 
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WAR AIMS OF THE ALLIES 


BY ROBERT DE CAIX 
Foreign Editor of the “Journal des Débais” 





Tue war aims of France and her Allies are determined in 
their intent and purpose by the very spirit of the Prussian 
militarism against which we are fighting. This militarism, 
which we do not in the least identify with the German nation 
(a political unit no man with any authority in the Allied 
countries thinks of dismembering) is at its root a moral evil 
and must therefore before all have a moral remedy. The re- 
ligion of force cannot be overwhelmed and destroyed except 
by the sight of the bankruptcy of the policy of force. Disil- 
lusion alone will cleanse the German soul of the violent doc- 
trine instilled by its masters. Therefore the enterprise of 
pillage must not bring to its actors the booty they still look 
forward to because of the unforeseeing dilatoriness of their 
enemies and also, if not in a greater degree, because of the 
well-meaning ignorance of neutrals. The morals as well as 
the tranquillity of peaceful people cannot be more deeply dis- 
turbed than by the sight of piracy rewarded. So with a 
view to the stability of peace in the future, we desire that 
its re-establishment should be accompanied by restitution and 
reparation required of those who deliberately disturbed it. 
Such restitution, in fact, will only serve to draw the Ger- 
man flood back into its river bed, for if we have a quarrel 
with the German Empire, that prison of conquered races, we 
have no desire for one pound of German flesh. 

England does not ask for an inch of Continental territory, 
she is desirous only of freeing Europe from the peril of 
hegemony which threatens her also. Belgium demands only 
her own body, the wounds inflicted on her being healed as 
far as they may. 

France, too, demands only her own body, for beyond the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, she has no thought of asking 
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for anything but guarantees of a military nature. It is not 
our plan to annex to our national solidarity, neighbors who 
have no desire to belong to it; it would be. impossible to 
find one single village in France bound to the country by 
ties other than sentimental, and we have no intention of 
transgressing the ideal of our democracy by pushing our 
demands beyond Alsace-Lorraine. But anyone professing 
to respect the right of nationalities, must recognize that 
Alsace-Lorraine is part of the body of the French nation. 
For the last centuries she lived in the French commonwealth, 
when all that was decisive for the national consciousness of 
western peoples was taking place. In the hot crucible of 
the Great Revolution she was melted into the national bulk 
of the Great Revolution. She has retained such definite 
tendencies from this democratic formation that even forty- 
four years after being snatched from her French home, in 
the name of medieval rights and the ‘‘ necessity ’’? invoked 
by Bismarck before Von Bethmann-Hollweg, not only the 
French-speaking Lorrainians but also the Alsatians of Ger- 
man dialect stand against their assimilation by a militarist 
and dictatorial Germany. In this small territory of less 
than two million inhabitants, forty-four years of conquest 
and repression had not abated the conflict between the two 
ideals. And if France by her temperament and the form 
of her government was absolutely unable wilfully to wage 
war upon Germany for the retaking of Alsace-Lorraine, it 
is now her aim to recover what was violently stolen from her 
in 1871. 

We are also of opinion, and our allies with us, that it 
would be a denial of right if this great crisis did not remedy 
the slavery imposed on the 150,000 Danes of Schleswig 
snatched by force from Denmark by Austro-Prussia in 1864. 
This population has never ceased to fight, with a constancy as 
ingenious in its means as it is unwavering in its aim, against 
every effort of the Prussian machine to stifle its Danish 
language and traditions. In the treaty of Prague in 1864, 
the Emperor Napoleon III had inserted a clause stating 
that these Danes were to be allowed to vote on their destiny. 
Prussia never fulfilled this engagement. Now, the Schleswig 
Danes must be allowed to make use of the right continually 
denied to them by an Imperial Germany that Bernstorff 
unceasingly represented to us as an upholder of the rights of 
small nationalities. Such a demand will certainly be ex- 
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pressed by England, France, Italy and Russia when they 
consider that the attitude of their adversary no longer 
renders useiess detailed announcement of their war aims. 

These war aims extend to Poland, and on this side it is 
Russia, Germany’s Eastern neighbor, who has expressed 
them. Russia does not desire, any more than England 
or France, to dismember the national body of Germany. 
She does wish to take. from the German Empire the 
Poles. The Grand Duke Nicholas, at the outbreak of 
war, and since then different Russian Ministers, and the 
Czar himself, have promised total restoration and autonomy 
to Poland. At first sight this seems to resemble the Polish 
policy of Germany and Austria, who aim at annexing the 
German Poles to the German Empire under pretext of au- 
tonomy. The Czar wishes to incorporate into his kingdom 
the Prussian and the Austrian Poles in a kind of Polish 
autonomy. But whereas Prussia and Austria are unwilling 
to add their eight million Poles to the autonomy which they 
are attempting to found as an extension to their Empire, 
Russia has declared her readiness to bring her ten or twelve 
million Poles to the new kingdom. The difference between 
the two policies is still more striking than their likeness. 
Russia is obviously quite willing to restore Poland, but there 
is no risk in asserting that Germany has unquestionably no 
intention of the kind. | 

It is very likely that when President Wilson, in his mes- 
sage to the Senate, spoke of a peace based upon the rights 
of the nations, Prussia at once thought of her own Polish 
subjects; and no doubt it is partly because the ideal pro- 
claimed by President Wilson was so opposed to her own that 
for answer she expressed her intention to carry on a merci- 
less submarine war. . 

In short, the war aims of the Entente with regard to Ger- 
many point to Alsace-Lorraine, Schleswig and Prussian 
Poland, but they do not threaten one province that is German 
by consent. In Austria-Hungary, the war aims of the Allies 
coincide with the demands of the nations oppressed by the 
Germans or the Magyars. When, in 1914, Russia was forced 
to draw her sword to help Serbia, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
Commander-in-Chief, promised these peoples the free de- 
velopment of their national life. Such a freedom should 
doubtless take different forms with the different nations 
concerned. For the nine million Czeko-Slovaks an independ- 
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ent state might be created or a true national autonomy 
given within Austria made truly federal. It is impossible 
to trust to the good will of Austria-Hungary to replace 
the feudal system of nations, which is still the ‘‘ régime ”’ 
of the dual Monarchy, by the system of the liberty of 
all nationalities. The Allies cannot be deceived by the 
attempts made by the two Governments—especially that 
of Vienna—to give to the policy the appearance of a 
new liberalism which might change the opinion of their 
enemies and of neutrals, so that they may sign a peace 
accepting unconditionally the continuance of the Austro- 
Hungarian domination. This crisis must draw Austria- 
Hungary nearer to the ideal of tolerance and liberty which is 
that of the modern world, and make of her a trust of nations — 
instead of a machine to oppress some of them. 

Similar autonomy might be allowed to the million and a 
half Slovenes or else their incorporation into one great 
Serbo-Croatia. But so far as concerns the million Italians, 
the three and a half million Roumanians and the five or six 
million Serbo-Croatians, the Allies cannot fail, according to 
the duties of brotherhood at arms, and also to the wishes 
of the population concerned, to request their incorporation 
into Italy, Roumania and Serbia respectively. On the other 
hand, it would not be astonishing to hear that Russia wishes 
to annex the five million Little Russians of East Galicia, 
where there is a strong pro-Russian feeling despite the 
political and clerical efforts of Austria to convert her own 
Little Russian subjects into an instrument of separatist 
propaganda among the masses of Little Russians in Russia. 

Such are, broadly speaking, the wishes of the Entente 
with regard to the nations belonging to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. It may be said that such war aims threaten 
this empire with enormous losses, and that they are out of 
proportion to the present military situation; but even if 
they were carried to their further extent they could not be 
charged with an intention to abandon the principle of na- 
tional integrity. 

And what about Constantinople? Does Russia want to 
secure Constantinople in the name of nationality? I shall 
be as frank on this point as on others. Russia, by nation- . 
ality, has no right to Constantinople. In this respect, Russia © 
is inspired by her historical instincts and by the desire 
to escape being forcibly shut up inside the Black Sea as 
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she has been since it pleased the Young Turks to join in the 
war in obedience to their German suzerain (although 
the Allied Powers had guaranteed the territorial in- 
tegrity of their country). But if the Russians cannot de- 
mand Constantinople on the plea of nationality, neither 
can any other people demand this omnium-gatherum of na- 
tions. Turkey is an empire in which a conquering nation 
has pitched its tents for more than four centuries like a 
victorious army; having never assimilated the conquered 
race, nor assimilated it into one nation, nor even recogniz- 
ing that it had rights equal to those of the conquerors’ 
sons. She put up with them, disdainfully tolerant, as if 
they had been inferior associates. 

Such an anachronism lasted until, a few years ago, 
Turkey tried to abolish it, not by a progressive move- 
ment, but by a terrifying return to barbarism. With 
her new ideas of centralization, the haughty toleration that 
she had shown towards her subject peoples ceased, and was 
replaced by a policy of downright suppression. She sup- 
pressed all her conquered subjects guilty of the sin of being 
more active and intelligent than those who looked upon them- 
selves as their conquerors. Hence arose the Armenian mas- 
sacres, which have been going on now for the last twenty 
years, but which increased in violence since the war, causing 
the death of about a million people, and watched over with. 
a benevolent eye by the German and Austrian Governments 
which inspired the Young Turkish policy. Now the Syrians 
have been added to the Armenians. Russia, by desiring 
the capital of such an Empire, is not, in any way, violating 
the principle of nationalities. 

Everywhere else, save on this point, the demands of the 
Allies are inspired by the rights of nations, whereas those 
of the Central Powers are inspired by Imperialism. The 
Allies do not wish to oppress the Germans and Magyars, 
they only wish them to cease being oppressors, they wish 
to have them give up playing the part of dominant races, 
to become simply free and equal nations among their peers. 
In a word, the Allies require that the German and Magyar 
sway shall stop at the boundaries of the countries which are 
not. anxious to be German or Magyar. Unless the forth- 
coming peace guarantees this, we shall certainly have failed 
in making our peace, and shall be left expecting the outbreak 
of another war. 
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Such are the Allies’ war aims as they have been stated 
in the answer to President Wilson. 

It may be objected that however fine all this may sound, 
such a peace is a long way off. I do not deny it. The 
question is here, as it was in President Wilson’s note, not of 
the ease with which we may obtain peace, but of the terms 
upon which that peace can be based. 

If the obstinacy of a lately easy-going and pacifist democ- 
racy such as ours astonishes Americans, remember that the 
people of France consider as unquestionable facts which 
many Americans have yet to ascertain. For ten years before 
the war broke out, we had seen Germany applying to us the 
rod and bit of sugar policy to compel us to enter into her 
system. We do not want to see her confiscate the liberty of 
other nations and remain as strong, nay stronger than be- 
fore, to recommence her compulsion on our freedom. The 
lessons learned during the war have been added in the mind 
of our people to those of the ten precarious years preceding 
the war. Once you understand Europe, you will understand 
the stern will of France, the country that has sacrificed most 
to the cause of the Allies. Your sympathy for the country 
of LaFayette will increase because you will see clearly that 
never since the days of Joan of Arc has she been more ob- 
viously forced to fight a war of independence. 

Roperr de Carx. 





BISMARCK AND BETHMANN-HOLLWEG: 
A CONTRAST 


BY J. HOLLAND ROSE, LITT.D. 





Bismarck once stated that a great advantage derivable 
from the study of history was that it enabled you to judge 
how far you could go with safety in any course of action. 
The guiding principles of his career were based on the pru- 
dential maxim: ‘‘ Thus far, and no farther.’’ To prepare 
the diplomatic ground carefully before taking the first step 
openly; to propitiate as many neutral Powers as possible; 
cautiously to choose the cause of quarrel and the moment 
for hurling the challenge; and finally to end the war quickly 
with the minimum of exasperation to doubtful neutrals— 
such were the mainsprings of the policy of the Iron Chan- 
cellor. Rightly considered, that policy was remarkable less 
for rigidity than for suppleness. It was a chain, not a rod. 
It could therefore adapt itself to swift and perplexing turns, 
as when, in July, 1866, Prussia accorded surprisingly easy 
terms to her defeated enemies, Austria and the South Ger- 
man States, in order to be able to rally the whole of the Ger- 
man people against the threatening muster of the French 
troops Rhinewards. Then it was that Bismarck’s ‘‘ pen,’’ 
Herr Abeken, set down on paper the Bismarckian saying: 
‘¢ Moderation in victory is greater than victory itself.’’ 

It would seem that the men now about Kaiser Wilhelm 
II have not studied history, or only in the Teutonized ver- 
sion handed down as a curse to this generation by that 
Prussianized Slav, Treitschke. That professional pamph- 
leteer, whose deafness cut him off from intercourse with his 
fellows, lived in a kind of Prussian Valhalla aglow with the 
glories of Koniggratz and Sedan; and the present genera- 
tion of Germans, including the Kaiser himself, has drunk 
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deep of the heady mixture there served out in the skulls of 
the vanquished, forgetting that those glories were won as 
much by brain as by muscle, by wise statecraft more than 
by forceful strategy. 

Let us consider briefly Bismarck’s policy during the 
Franco-German War of 1870-1. Even at the height of the 
triumphs of German arms the Chancellor used his utmost 
endeavors to keep on friendly terms with Russia. He did 
not rely alone on the firm friendship of the Czar Alexander 
II for his uncle, Wilhelm I of Prussia. He let it be known 
at Petrograd that the Berlin Government would support 
Russia’s effort to get rid of the irritating restrictions 
imposed upon her at the close of the Crimean War. The 
device succeeded; and the sympathy of the Russian people 
with France in her dire misfortunes was of no avail. Bis- 
marck kept her isolated while the German armies completed 
their triumphs; and then he imposed terms which, though 
severe, were not impossible. For instance, he counseled 
the abandonment of the German claim to Belfort, as being 
an entirely French city, and if he had had his way, he would 
probably have handed back Metz for the same reason, exact- 
ing, however, an extra 1,000,000,000 francs in order to build 
another fortress in German territory somewhere to the east 
of that city. He was overruled by Moltke and the German 
General Staff, who are therefore responsible for inflicting on 
France an irreparable wound. His conduct of the negotia- 
tions combined the qualities of commonsense and firmness, of 
hardness and courtesy. He kept his demands entirely secret 
and let the more garrulous French negotiators, Thiers and 
Favre, disclose their hand. He held the winning cards; but 
he rendered victory more certain by reticence beforehand, 
by cautious reserve during the game, and by decisive press- 
ure at the climax. 

Only on one topic did he manifest passion and resent- 
ment. Any hint of a possible intervention by one of the 
neutral Powers made him furious. After Sedan he expressed 
entire sympathy with the following pronouncement of the 
Swabian Mercury. ‘‘ We (Germans) mean to dictate in 
Paris the conditions which will protect the German people 
from the renewal of a burglarious attack like this war of 
1870; and no diplomatist of the foreign Powers who kept 
their arms folded shall dictate to us respecting those condi- 
tions. Those who have done nothing have no business to 
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interfere.’? Bismarck also declared that any attempt at 
intervention or mediation by a neutral world would instantly 
be rejected; for, though it might begin with good intentions 
it was certain to make bad blood. M. Thiers, during his 
mission to the neutral capitals, had striven hard to bring 
about intervention by one or more of the neutrals; but the 
Iron Chancellor frustrated his hopes at one point. During 
the final discussions on the Preliminaries of Peace in Feb- 
ruary, 1871, Bismarck discovered that the Gladstone Cabinet 
was about to make an effort to lower the German demands 
for a war indemnity from six to five milliards of franes (i. e., 
down to £200,000,000). Thereupon he blazed out against 
Thiers and Favre: ‘‘ I see very well that you are only aim- 
ing at recommencing the war; and in doing so you will enjoy 
the advice and support of your friends the English.’’ It was 
in these days that he called the English ‘‘ swine ’’; and the 
incident (which ended in the remission of the milliard by 
Germany) produced a very bitter feeling in the Fatherland 
against the British Government and nation. It is well that 
benevolent neutrals, who intend to offer their mediation 
with a view to the opening of peace negotiations, should 
realize the extreme difficulty of the task of mediator. Any 
neutral Power which is directly concerned in the questions 
at issue is certain to be suspected of bias and favoritism; 
‘while one that is not at all concerned in them will be scouted 
as a meddlesome outsider. The article and the retort just 
quoted are thoroughly typical of the treatment accorded to 
a mediator. The greater the complexity and importance of 
the dispute the more surely will his offer be rejected by one 
party. The indispensable condition for success in mediation 
is that both sides should equally desire it and should be 
equally convinced of the absolute impartiality and good 
faith of him who proposes it; but, as a rule, the mediator 
ends his difficult and thankless duties amidst the furious 
objurgations of one side and the skillfully concealed satisfac- 
tion of the other. 

Now, contrast the quiet disdain of Bismarck at the mere 
thought of any neutral daring to suggest mediation, with 
the fussy elaboration of Germany’s recent schemes, both 
in the New World and the Old World, to lead up to some 
offer of mediation. First it is the Pope, then it is President 
Wilson, or else it is some vague concert of the European 
neutrals, which is to set moving the delicate machinery. 
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Contrast the stern ‘‘ Hands off!’’ of Bismarck in the winter 
of 1870-1 with the meticulous care of Bethmann-Hollweg to 
ensure the offer of the olive branch by some benevolent and 
unsuspecting neutral. The situation is not wanting in a 
certain piquant irony. The Government at Berlin, which 
scouted all the proposals of arbitration and limitation of 
armaments put forward at the Hague Congresses or by the 
British Admiralty, now seems to be undergoing a death-bed 
repentance. After losing, on its own confession, nearly 
4,000,000 men in killed, wounded and prisoners, it is said to 
favor restriction of armaments which a sum in rule of 
three could formerly have applied to Germany and the other 
Powers on terms far more advantageous to her than those 
which her policy of blood and iron now render necessary. 
How the shades of Bismarck and Moltke must haunt the 
Wilhelmstrasse! How their feeble and infatuated successors 
must reflect that those founders of the Empire abased 
France and exalted Germany at the cost of under 30,000 
Germans killed, wounded and prisoners; while Wilhelm II 
and his paladins have flung away or incapacitated 4,000,000 
men in order to secure the ruin of their Empire. Well may 
the Kaiser and Bethmann-Hollweg have desired to devolve on 
some neutral the task of beginning to extricate them from 
the hopeless mess into which their ambition and folly plunged 
them. That the proudest sovereign in Europe and his still 
more presumptuous heir should have had recourse to round- 
about means for securing some kind of intervention must 
be gall and wormwood to men who have flouted peace and 
exalted war. 

Imagination falters at the task of picturing the Berseker 
fury of Bismarck if he could revisit the scenes of his diplo- 
matic triumphs. The triumphs were assured beforehand by 
a far-seeing policy which aimed at strengthening the diplo- 
matic position of Germany and isolating her enemy. By all 
conceivable means he strove to stop the formation of hostile 
coalitions. The mere thought of them was ‘‘ a nightmare ”’ 
to him; and by a prudent regimen succeeded in averting 
them. The Franco-Russian alliance dates informally from 
the year 1891, the year after his dismissal by the present 
Kaiser; and that alliance was a direct consequence of his 
dismissal. In his closing years he saw the Kaiser and sub- 
servient Chancellors reverse the fundamental aims of the 
Bismarckian régime. He himself had resisted as long as 
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possible the new Teutonic mania for colonies; in 1896 he 
saw the Kaiser adopt world-policy as his motto. His closing 
days in 1898 were troubled by discussions concerning the 
first of the great Navy laws which, as he foretold, bred dis- 
cord with England. <A kindly fate carried him off in July, 
1898, a few months before the Kaiser proceeded to Con- 
stantinople and Damascus in order to inaugurate the pro- 
Moslem policy and the Eastern ventures which the great 
Chancellor had always deprecated. Above all, the new 
fangled habits of lavish ostentation and oriental subserv- 
ience at Court (dubbed Byzantinism) were odious to the 
plain and sturdy Brandenburg squire; for they told against 
that restrained and moderate demeanor which he incul- 
cated alike on the citizen, the courtier and the State. He left 
it on record that his political aim since 1871 had ever been 
‘* to weaken the bad feeling which has been caused through 
our growth to the position of a Great Power, by the honor- 
able and peaceful use of our.influence, and so convince the 
world that a German hegemony in Europe is more useful 
and less partisan and also less harmful for the freedom of 
others than that of France, Russia, or England.’’ So, too, 
Mr. Sidney Whitman, long the correspondent of the New 


York Herald at Berlin, reports Bismarck as saying in his 
_ old age: 


No cock of the walk business! Europe as an entity would resent 
a situation so derogatory as that an individual (obviously Wilhelm 
II) should arrogate to himself the attribute of being supreme arbiter 
of war and peace, the latter to depend upon his benevolent intentions 
periodically vouchsafed to the world as a free gift to be received in 
an attitude of grateful humility.’ 


The present Kaiser and his last two Chancellors (Billow 
and Bethmann-Hollweg) have deliberately thrown Bis- 
marck’s policy to the winds. They have given in to the 
extreme demands both of the German colonial party and 
the German Navy League. The Kaiser’s Balkan policy and 
his Bagdad and Hedjaz railway schemes alarmed and irri- 
tated Russia, France and England; so that those old rivals 
became friends in order to make head against enterprises 
that equally menaced all three Powers. Germany,’strong in 
her alliances with Austria and Italy, and supported by Rou- 


1 Bismarck, Some Reflections and Reminiscences, Volume II.: S. Whitman, 
Things I Remember. 
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mania, Bulgaria and Turkey, screamed out against the al- 
leged ‘‘ encircling ’’ policy of King Edward VII; yet at 
every crisis (1906, 1908-9, 1912-13) she browbeat the Entente 
Powers. Her conduct would have produced war in any one 
of those crises if the Entente Powers had not given way. A 
repetition of similar conduct at Berlin, in still more over- 
bearing fashion, in July-August, 1914, produced the present 
conflict. Bethmann-Hollweg is credited with having striven 
for peace even then. If so, his hand was forced by the mili- 
tary party at Berlin; and his whole conduct at that crisis 
and subsequently resembles that of a man who has lost his 
head and has plunged feverishly into paths that he knows 
not, in company with masterful comrades who compel him to 
speak the jargon of the barracks. His utter loss of temper at 
the last interview with the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
his mad clutch at that unlucky phrase ‘‘ the scrap of paper,’’ 
and his final surrender to the men who demanded more 
submarine horrors and more Zeppelin atrocities, bespeak the 
man who has lost his nerve, his judgment, and his self- 
respect. Bismarck often spoke with passion; but the passion 
was under the control of a masterful will and always served 
some political end. 

The only excuse for Bethmann-Hollweg’s retention of of- 
fice is that he hopes to avert the accession of mere madmen 
like Tirpitz. But in order to cling to office he has had to 
blurt out Chauvinist sentiments like the following: ‘‘ If 
Europe shall come to peace it can only be possible by the in- 
violable and strong position of Germany . . . Germany 
must so consolidate, strengthen and secure her position 
that other Powers can never again think of a policy of isola- 
tion (August 19th, 1915).’’ As if the Entente Powers ever 
thought of ‘‘ isolating ’? an Empire which up to August, 1914, 
had the alliance of Austria, Italy and the general support of 
Bulgaria, Roumania and Turkey! As if the Entente between 
England and France, England and Russia, were not the out- 
come of the ‘‘ inviolable and strong position of Germany,’’ 
which at every crisis emboldened her to act as cock of the 
walk! As if lasting peace could ever result from the rise of 
a great military Empire to a supremacy which must never be 
challenged—and that, too, under a vain and touchy man like 
the Kaiser! Was there ever a more signal reversal of Bis- 
marck’s notion of a quiet, dignified and conservative 
supremacy for Germany? 
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Or again, take the furious assertion of Bethmann- 
Hollweg (the former friend of peace) to the Reichstag on 
September 28th, 1916, that any German statesman who op- 
posed the use of the utmost rigors of submarine and Zeppe- 
lin warfare against England would deserve to be hanged. 
The phrase brought down thunders of applause even from 
the Junkers who sought to overthrow him. Bismarck never 
resorted to so hysterical a method of clinging to his seat. A 
man employing those devices may qualify for political 
tight-rope balancing; but he forfeits respect by such a sur- 
render of the most elementary principles of humanity to the 
exigencies of party strife. Bismarck, even when hard 
pressed by party combinations, never stooped to such acro- 
batic distortions. In order to excuse them, Bethmann- 
Hollweg paraded once more the old tale that the war had, 
from the very first day, been ‘‘ nothing but the defense of our 
right to existence and freedom ’’; and he arraigned Eng- 
land as the persistent violator of international laws, the 
fiercest of all Germany’s foes, determined to enslave first the 
Germans and then her own allies whom she was selfishly 
bleeding to death. All this and much else of the same kind the 
Vorwarts unkindly characterized as ‘‘ the stereotyped rhet- 
oric to which we are as much accustomed as we are to the 
well-known ever-recurring phrases of the official war reports 
‘or the not more original exhortations and promises of the 
War Nutrition Office.’’ It is clear that the official game of 
pumping in hatred in order to keep up war energy is nearing 


its end. The falsification of facts is too gross, the subter- . 


fuge too shallow. Yet, even amidst this ferocious bombast 
the Chancellor inserted some words commiserating France 
on her horrible losses and insinuating that the aims of Ger- 
many were identical with those outlined recently by M. 
Briand, the French Premier, namely, to form ‘‘ international 
agreements ’’ [which] would ‘‘ protect the freedom of nations 
from enemy attack.’’ So the author of the ‘‘ scrap of paper ”’ 
theory concerning international agreements had the ef- 
frontery to declare that Germany’s aim in the war is the 
formation of international agreements safeguarding nations 
from attack. In vain does he don the garb of the peace- 
maker. The world knows full well why the violator of Bel- 
gium in August, 1914, adopted these mellifluous tones in Sep- 
tember, 1916. The loss of half a million Germans north of 
Verdun, the loss of another half million on the Somme, and 
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the deepening resolve of the Allies to exact full reparation 
- for all the havoc, all the atrocities for which Germany and 
her subordinates are responsible—these considerations alone 
wrung from the Chancellor a belated and unreal homage to 
international law. But let him and his master be assured 
that the first step of the Allies in entering on negotiations for 
peace will be to require that every German, Austrian, Turk- 
ish and Bulgarian official responsible for the hideous out- 
rages that have disgraced this war shall be put on trial be- 
fore an impartial tribunal. Then and then only will the 
hierarchy of Berlin understand the meaning of international 
law. Then only will ‘‘ the freedom of nations from every at- 
tack ’’ be secure. 

And what are we to say to the singular speech of 
Bethmann-Hollweg on December 12th, 1916, in which he an- 
nounced the readiness of Germany to open negotiations for 
peace? Does it breathe the quiet confidence of assured tri- 
umph? Are its statements correct? Does it hold the 
promise of a just and durable peace? The shouts of indig- 
nant surprise from all quarters are sufficient evidence of the 
failure of the German scheme. Bethmann-Hollweg has 
achieved the rare distinction of having cemented more closely 
the union of the Allies by equally disgusting them all. 

The Kaiser’s recent move was probably designed in order 
to breathe new heart into his wavering allies and his ques- 
tioning or dispirited subjects. The Nemesis of a policy of 
force and braggadocio, maintained ever since the Damascus 
episode of 1898, is now at hand. Rejecting the wise and pru- 
dent policy of Bismarck, which made Germany great, he has 
adopted courses of action which have alienated Russia, 
alarmed Great Britain, and kept Europe in perpetual fer- 
ment. He has piled armament on armament in order to 
browbeat his neighbors, and has seen them resort in self- 
defense to similar means. While bewailing the ‘‘ encircling ”’ 
of Germany, he has built up the most threatening series of 
alliances that the world has ever known, and has raged 
against his neighbors when they adopted the tentative and 
wholly defensive system of Ententes, which, up to 1914, he 
was able to overbear. Too vain to take to heart the failure 
of his sinister designs (if he really meant to keep the peace), 
he has massed force upon force, threat upon threat, in the 
belief that the unquestioned domination of Germany would 
impose peace on a cowed Europe; and Europe has now re- 
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torted upon him the consequences of a Napoleonic policy 
which needed a Napoleon to carry through to even an ephem- 
eral triumph. The fault belongs primarily to the Kaiser; 
for, since the dismissal of Bismarck, he has chosen Chan- 
cellors rather for their subservience than their ability. But 
it is certain that Bethmann-Hollweg has shown exceptional 
infelicity in the choice both of mots and methods. At every 
point in the diplomatic game he has stumbled upon phrases 
that confound his friends and amuse or exasperate his 
enemies; while his diplomacy will pass to posterity as a 
signal contrast to that which made Prussia great in 1864- 
1870; for he has divided his allies and has united the loose 
group of the Entente into the greatest and firmest league 
known to history. Where he has triumphed it has been 
due to the organization of the German military machine 
and the pathetic bravery of millions of Germans who 
have marched staunchly to death and wounds, believing the 
official lie that this is ‘‘ a defensive war.’? When the whole 
hideous truth shall be known throughout Germany and Aus- 
tria there will probably come an upheaval such as the world 
has not seen since the French Revolution. For the war 
is now known by all impartial students to be a well prepared 
offensive effort of the Central Empires to secure political su- 
premacy. That effort might have succeeded if the Kaiser and 
his counsellors had possessed abilities equal to the task of 
directing wisely the diplomatic, military and naval resources 
which they had long been accumulating. But they were 
pigmies beside the monstrous mass; and the verdict which 
history will pass on their vain contortions will be: 
‘¢ Strength, mindless, falls by its own weight.’’ 
J. Houzanp Ross. 





“DEUIL EN 24 HEUERS” 


BY HANFORD HENDERSON 





Tne sun is shining brightly on the Place de la Concorde. 
Within the quiet arcades of the Rue de Rivoli there are black 
shadows. There is a delicious coolness under the thickly- 
planted horse-chestnuts along the Champs Elysées. It is 
good to be out so early in the morning, to be about before 
Paris is astir; to have its vast spaces quite to one’s self. I 
am so happy to be here again! I draw long breaths of quiet 
satisfaction. I tell myself for the thousandth time that it is 
the most beautiful city in the world,—the most austere, as 
well as the most prodigal; the most thrifty, as well as the 
most spendthrift ; the most cozy as well as the most spacious; 
the most intellectual, as well as the most frankly sensuous. 
As I draw in the long breaths of the delicious air, it seems 
to me that one could pair off all the qualities in the whole list 
of qualities, and at the end, Paris, the gracious, the abundant, 
would still be undefined. She is baffling, alluring, wonderful. 
She cannot be packed into a phrase. She cannot be stored 
away in the mind. There is but one place big enough to hold 
her, and that is in the heart! 

I wander along the river front. I cross, halfway, the 
bridge of Alexandre ITI. Below, the river flows on with its 
restrained turbulence. Very occasionally, the little Seine 
steamboats sweep down towards Auteuil, or more slowly, 
push their noses upstream in the direction of Vincennes. 
They used to go oftener when I was a boy, and there were 
more passengers on the decks. It is odd that there are so few 
people about everywhere. In the old days Paris used to be 
an early riser. But it cannot be so very early—the sun is 
well up over the Garden of the Tuileries, and already it is 
growing warm, almost as warm as a summer morning in — 
America. I look at my watch,—my God, it is eleven o’clock! 
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And then it comes over me with a suffocating rush that Paris, 
the heart and brain and soul of Europe, is not asleep, that 
she is deserted. In the face of her unique beauty, I had for- 
gotten that it is the third year of the Black War,—I, an 
American, who for love of France and all the riches of the 
Spirit that France stands for, had crossed the ocean in the 
hope of serving her. On this heavenly morning Paris is de- 
serted, because in another city, further north, under less 
lovely skies and on the banks of a less noble stream one man, 
enamored of the idea of his own greatness, mistook himself 
for a god and set out to conquer the world. It was a large 
plan, but not unique. It had been held, if I remember rightly, 
by a number of abler men, by Alexander, by Caesar, by Napo- 
leon. And yet he could have carried it off, could have done 
this big thing, even so feeble a man as the Hohenzollern, if 
he had not forgotten one thing. He forgot that God is Love. 
He made the mistake of believing that God is Force. 

I have just arrived. In a day, perhaps in a few hours, 
I must be seeking my own particular devoir, the little task 
through which I, a lover, can serve my beloved. But for the 
moment, I am restless,—Paris is in my veins. I must wander 
up and down the river, and along the sunny boulevards,—I 
must get my full of her. I see the same brilliant blue sky 
overhead, with the same great, creamy clouds sailing by, 
I breathe the same intoxicating air. Outwardly, Paris is 
bright and gay,—she could not be otherwise if the enemy 
were at her very gates, for her brightness is of the Spirit. 
Before that, the Children of Force stand powerless. I look 
into the shop windows, and there I do see something strange 
‘and new. There is the inevitable taste of happier days, but 
it spends itself on sombre material. The display is brave, 
but it does not reflect any longer the brilliant Parisian sun- 
shine. It shows shadows deeper than those on the Rue de 
Rivoli. Everywhere I find myself face to face with the 
pageantry of ‘grief. It sums itself up in a little notice which 
comes to be horribly familiar, but which never ceases to be 
icy: Deuil en vingt-quatre heures. It becomes for me a 
symbol, the symbol of a sorrow which augments. In hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes, destiny has already spoken,— 
the garments of grief are in daily use. In as many more 
homes, there is the suffocating expectation, the sudden need, 
—the need in twenty-four hours. We have all stood by con- 
secrated bedsides, where something far more precious than 
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our own lives was at stake, have stood there while there was 
still hope; and later have stood there through those terrible 
hours when there is no longer any hope. Today the whole 
of France stands by such a possible bedside. Tonight there 
will be thousands of pillows wet with tears. And where the 
eyes are as yet dry there will be the tossing restlessness of 
those who wait. Their fears stare at them from the shop 
windows,—Deuil en vingt-quatre heures—perhaps to- 
morrow, it may apply to them. That sign becomes hateful 
to me,—I can hardly endure it,—I, a man, who have neither 
son, nor lover, nor husband, nor father flirting with Death 
out there at the Front. I wonder that the French women can 
stand it. But itis a part of the French temperament, of their 
immense, luminous clarity, to look everything in the face, 
even grief. I am losing my own power to cry out. If they 
who suffer can display this superb restraint, surely I, who 
am called upon only to look on and to sympathize, must be 
capable of a similar restraint. And I am coming to discover 
the source of the willingness of France to make such enor- 
mous sacrifices. Something is at stake, dearer to her than 
life itself, dearer even than son and lover and husband and 
father,—it is Liberty and Civilization. And I am coming 
to appreciate the source of the veritable miracle by which 
France, the almost-conquered is now the almost-conqueror. 
It is the power of the Spirit. I have talked with those who 
were in Paris in those early days when the German hosts 
were headed straight for the city. And the people were 
saying—and meaning it, too,—that only a miracle could 
save them. But the miracle happened—it was on the Marne. 
It is not so common, but it has a tragedy of its own, that 
other sign with which one grows familiar—Robe teinte en 
beau noir, 2 fr. 50—for it suggests the portion of such multi- 
tudes, the combined portion of grief and scanty means. Even 
in sorrow there will be a scrupulous regard for appearances, 
—that is inevitable in France. Madame may be heartbroken, 
genuinely heartbroken, but she will nevertheless see to it 
that her mourning is becoming. Monsieur would have wished 
it so. It is a part of the propriety of her grief; or, if I may 
say So, a very precious part of its bravery. A stranger some- 
times makes the mistake of supposing that this regard for 
the outer show of things is a sign that the inner heart of them 
is lacking. But on the contrary, I have come to estimate it 
as something very fine, as a part of the large loyalty of a 
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people capable of immense discipline, of immense self- 
restraint, of limitless sacrifice. 

I have now found my own particular devoir. It is very 
simple and modest, but never in the course of a long and ad- 
venturous life have I done anything that has given me more 
profound satisfaction. I am now regularly attached to the 
American Ambulance Hospital’ at Neuilly, one of the several 
hundred figures in white who glide along the endless cor- 
ridors, and in and out the many chambers of the Lycée Pas- 
teur. The building is admirably suited to its purpose—it 
could hardly be better. In the first place, it is well located,, 
in a quiet suburb of Paris, a short distance beyond the walls, 
and easily reached by three tram routes, starting from the 
Madeleine. The building was intended for a school, and 
when the war came, it had not been finished. It is not quite 
finished yet, but it has been adapted to the needs of a great 
hospital,—there are over six hundred beds—and serves its 
new purpose almost as well as if built for it. For a hospital, 
I should say that it is luxurious, for we have those funda- 
mental luxuries,—beauty, spaciousness, sunshine and fresh 
air,—and we have them in large measure. The big casement 


The American Ambulance Hospital in Paris, which has been in operation 
since the beginning of the war, and which has been publicly praised by the 
- foremost military and professional authorities of Europe as representing the 
highest type of military hospital, was the inspiration of a group of Ameri- 
cans resident in France, or traveling there, at the outbreak of hostilities. 

During the Franco-Prussian War, the celebrated American dentist, Dr. 
Evans, formed an American Ambulance and the work done by that organi- 
zation has always been gratefully acknowledged by the French Govern- 
ment and historians. With this example before them, it was natural, 
therefore, that American surgeons resident in France, and American 
men and women who had cause to know and admire the French people, 
should have planned the present American Ambulance as a practical form in 
which to relieve suffering and by which to give expression to the traditional 
friendship of America for France and the feeling of gratitude to France for 
the important aid given this country in the earliest days of our history. 

There has existed for a number of years in Neuilly, a suburb of Paris, a 
very efficient small American hospital, excellently equipped, through the 
generosity of Americans, for the care of their compatriots falling ill in 
France. The organization of the American Ambulance (the word “am- 
bulance,” in French, signifies a military hospital) drew largely upon the staff 
of the American Hospital. The French Government promptly set aside for 
the use of thé new organization a large unfinished high-school building, and 
this was quickly transformed by Americans into the splendid modern hospital 
which has attracted the attention of Europe. In the main building, the auxil- 
jary beds in outlying hospitals, and the branch hospital at Juilly, about 
twenty-five miles from Paris, the American Ambulance cares for more than 
fifteen hundred patients daily. 

There is also a large motor ambulance service in Paris, and the American 
Ambulance drivers transport a large proportion of the wounded coming in 
by train to the capital. 

The American Ambulance Field Service has about 400 motor ambulances 
engaged in field work with the different sections of the French Army, and 
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windows stand open practically all the time. In the court- 
yard there is a brave show of greenery and flowers. Inside 
there is scarcely a ward that has not its own treasure of 
growing plants and cut flowers. It is a busy place, and, on 
the whole, cheery and happy. It is true that in so large a 
hospital, full of grievously wounded men, the Angel of Death 
is never far off, and one is conscious of passing souls, but 
the number is.much less than one would expect. I have been 
here for a month, and I have chanced only four or five times 
to see a hearse. In one unit of five wards,—fifty beds in all 
—the doctor in charge told me the other day that during his 
entire three months of service, he had not had a single death. 
There are, of course, all too many cases where death would 
be amercy. It is not always a tragedy. For death is digni- 
fied and quiet, full of promise, without scar or mutilation. 
Death is so austerely beautiful that we who stand in the 
midst of it, do not look upon it as unfriendly. The haunting 
tragedy here is not death,—it is the hideous, multiform, dis- 
abling mutilation, the loss of vision, of hearing, of speech, the 
loss of hands and feet and arms and legs, the monstrous re- 
pulsive disfigurement. In Summer, on my own plantation, 
my little boys play in the open sunshine in all the happy 
freedom of entire nakedness, and I know of nothing more 


is constantly extending its scope. More than three hundred thousand 
wounded have been transported by the American motor ambulances. 

The members of the Board of Governors of the American Hospital, which 
is the controlling body of the American Ambulance, are as follows: 


Mr. Robert Bacon, President. 
Mr. Laurence V. Benet, First Vice-President. 
Mr. Charles S. Phillips, Second Vice-President. 
Mr. Frederic W. Monahan, Treasurer. 
Mr, Shaun Kelly, Honorary, Secretary. 









Dr. A. J. Magnin. 
Mr. Cornelius Tiers. 

Mr. L. V. Twyeffort. 

Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt. 

Mrs. Henry Payne Whitney. 


Dr. Charles W. Du Bouchet. 
Mr. William S. Dalliba. 

Dr. Edmund L. Gros. 

Mr. J. J. Hoff. 

Mr. Leopold Huffer. 






The contributions for the support of this work come entirely from Ameri- 
cans. The annual budget of the hospital alone is in the neighborhood of 
$400,000.00, and this sum is made up of voluntary contributions. This work 
is in charge of an American committee, of which Mrs, Robert Bacon of New 
York is Chairman, and which has branches in the principal cities. 

The Inspector-General of the Field Service in France is Mr, A. Piatt Andrew, 
and the collection of money for the purchase and maintenance of ambulances 
for this separate branch of the work is managed by Mr. Henry D. Sleeper 


of Boston. 
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beautiful than the naked, sun-tanned bodies of healthy boys. 
But the naked bodies of mutilated men, such as we see here 
every day: by the hundred, are simply ghastly, a more grip- 
ping argument against the brutal, unforgivable cruelty of 
war than any amount of academic reasoning. And each day 
adds its gruesome toll. When the war ends, there will be 
fifteen million cripples in Europe, fifteen million men handi- 
capped in the never too easy race of life. Neither our own 
generation, nor the succeeding one will see a Kurope free 
from heart-rending, mutilated men, for it is a part of the 
huge and bestial stupidity of war that it kills and maims 
and mutilates not the old and already disabled, those on the 
brink of the grave, those ready and eager to be gone, but the 
young and the strong, ardent lovers of life, the promise 
of the race, those who seek and need the discipline of active 
years. One of the boys in my wards is only nineteen, many 
are twenty and twenty-one, nearly all are under thirty. Hu- 
rope has strangled her own future. She has given the future 
to the two Americas,—perhaps, in part, to Asia. 

My own task at this great hospital is slight, so slight that 
I hesitate to be precise about it, and yet as I have said, it 
gives me immense satisfaction. I would not be in any other 
place in the world; I would not be doing anything else—it is 
not often that one can say as much. Officially speaking, I am 
historian for a dozen of the wards—120 beds in all. It is my 
duty to visit each blessé as soon as he is installed, and is suf- 
ficiently rested to talk to me. I find out when and where and 
how he was wounded, just what treatments he has received 
at poste de secours, ambulance or other hospital, what oper- 
ations were performed, whether he had anti-titanic serum 
injected ; and then I must ask certain personal questions, such 
_ as the patient’s trade or profession, whether he has been 
wounded before, and whether he has had any illness during 
the war. I must ask, too, how long he had worn his linen be- 
fore being wounded and when he had had his last bath. From 
time to time, perhaps once or twice a week, I make the rounds 
with the doctor in charge, and take down his notes on all the 
cases, what progress they are making, the treatment adopted, 
the result of the X-ray examination, and any other matters 
of significance. I am only a doctor of philosophy myself, not 
of medicine, but life has taught me to observe, and I am deep- 
ly interested to notice, after a single month’s experience, how 
closely my own mental diagnosis corresponds with the more 
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technical statement of the real doctor. We are so keen to 
have the men cured, or at least improved, that it is always 
twice as easy to enter a favorable comment. This interest 
extends very genuinely to every single case, but it is only 
human nature to feel a more personal concern for some than 
others. There are beds in each ward towards which one irre- 
sistibly gravitates, men whom instinctively one takes by the 
hand, and stops for a moment to chat with. One gets into 
the way of glancing at the temperature charts at the head of 
each bed, for even to a layman, they speak volumes. Finally, 
when all this data is gathered, I make out two reports on each 
case, one for the French Government and one for the hos- 
pital. The Government report has a certain importance, 
since it presents the case to the physician at the next hos- 
pital, and since it also figures, I believe, in the final deter- 
mination of the man’s pension. The hospital report has an 
immediate and permanent interest, since it goes to America 
and becomes data for the better study and better treatment 
of all wounds in future. 

This devoir of mind is very slight in so big a thing as a 
world-war, but it is profoundly interesting, and at all times 
touchingly human. There is a constant inflow of fresh 
blssés, from Verdun, Maurepas, Loyécourt, in fact, from 
all along the nearer front. And there is as constant an evac- 
uation of the older patients to special hospitals still further 
back. Paris is so abnormally quiet, so tranquil, so smiling, 
in spite of her grief, that it is only when we look at the map 
that we realize how near we are to the firing line. Some- 
times, I am told, when the atmospheric conditions are very 
favorable, those with sharp ears can hear the distant cannon- 
ading. For the most part the blessés arrive during the night, 
or very early in the morning. Each case is numbered—we 
have now reached 6,000. Some remain only a few days, some 
for weeks, some for months. One might think that the neces- 
sity for dealing with the wounded in this admittedly whole- 
sale way would induce a certain callousness, and there is 
sometimes the appearance of it, but I may say, I think, with 
entire honesty that this callousness is only apparent. At 
heart, all are profoundly pitiful. The doctors are mostly 
young men. Fach has some fifty blessés in his care. He 
hurries through the morning’s dressings simply because he 
must. At eleven, if possible, he is due in the operating room 
upstairs to take his share in the many and intricate opera- 
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tions so constantly demanded. In the afternoon, if you again 
make the rounds, you will probably find this same young 
doctor busily at work in one of his wards, perhaps with his 
own hands rigging up some apparatus that will make the 
blessé more comfortable. It seems cold-blooded to enter in 
one’s notes: ‘‘ 247—10. Temperature, normal. Wound, 
clean. Granulations, healthy,’’ and then to rush off with the 
doctor and his medical cart to ward 248. But in reality one 
is actively glad to make so favorable an entry, for bed 10 has 
a very bad knee wound, and only last week it looked as if the 
leg would have to come off and bed 10 would have to go 
through the rest of his life on crutches,—he is only twenty- 
seven. Perhaps, between scribblings, you say: ‘‘ I’m par- 
ticularly interested in that young man,’’ and the doctor, al- 
ready en route, answers quickly: ‘‘ I think we all are.’’? One 
must remember, too, that it is only by this expedition that so 
many cases are handled, and we render so great a service to 
France. 

When one bears in mind that this great hospital is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, is run for the most part by 
volunteer workers, that they come from all parts of the world, 
that they are many of them, like myself, untrained, that they 
are not even a permanent body of workers, but are here for 
terms of service varying from several weeks to several 
-months,—when one remembers all this, it seems quite mar- 
velous that everything goes so smoothly and that the total 
results are so unquestionably fine. These results, of course, 
have only been possible because under this shifting personnel, 
a certain number of trained and generous workers have stood 
resolutely by the job, and have brought unity and coherence 
out of the confused heterogeneity. I will not praise them by 
name, for that is the last thing which any one of them would 
want. The most wonderful thing about the whole place is 
this suppression of egoism, this willingness of everybody 
to do anything that is needed. I am surrounded by heroic 
souls. In one of my wards I have a beautiful young girl who 
crossed on the same steamer with me some years ago, now 
working manifestly beyond her strength, but doing her work 
so splendidly and with such high spirit that as I watch her 
from day to day, I find myself saying: ‘f Thoroughbred! ”’ 
In another of my wards I have an experienced society woman 
who, in one week, has already made an enviable record. She 
knows her men by name, heartens them up by her cheery 
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presence, dresses their wounds, makes their beds. I can see 
that already they are better, and that they agree with my own 
verdict, ‘‘ womanly.’? She was absent the other afternoon 
for an hour. She had been with a terribly wounded boy in 
another ward—he died in her arms. In still another ward, 
there is an American girl considered at home tobe very 
delicate. Here she works from eight until six, sometimes 
until seven, with only one half-holiday a week. And she 
does her work so well that the head nurse thanked me per- 
sonally for having been remotely instrumental in bringing 
her to the hospital. I mention these particularly because I 
happen to know them, but there are scores of others, hun- 
dreds, indeed, both nurses and auxiliaries who are doing 
their hard work with almost Christ-like devotion. For once 
in our self-regarding lives, we are forgetting ourselves, and 
we are almost intoxicated with the glory of this tiny sip of 
the divine unselfishness. We are all here for one reason,—to 
respond to dire human need. And many of us are here for 
a second reason,—to express our own personal conviction 
that when the Children of Force menace the Right and Lib- 
erty and Civilization of the world, America, which pro- 
fesses to care for these things, ought to be doing her share 
in their defense. 

More to the point than any lay testimony of my own in 
regard to the hospital, or even than any professional praise, 
is the testimony of the blessés themselves. That is the real 
test. The men count themselves fortunate when they find 
that they have been assigned to the American Ambulance. 
They leave with regret; sometimes they even try to prolong 
their stay ; often they come back and visit us. More touching 
still is the haste with which the old patients try to re-assure 
any newly-arrived blessé who may be disposed to shrink 
from the touch of nurse or doctor. Half a dozen heads are 
lifted from as many beds, and some good-natured chap, less 
shy than the rest, sings out: ‘‘ That’s all right. Don’t you 
worry. They won’t hurt you if they can help it. They’ll take 
good care of you.’’? But most touching of all is the testimony 
of the men’s faces. I see them when they first come in. 
Often the faces are strained and pinched. They have a 
hunted expression which haunts me as I write. They are 
plainly on the defensive. But day by day, the faces soften; 
they grow more tranquil and more friendly. It is easier to 
win a smile from them. In a week’s time, I have seen a face 
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almost transformed. On the whole, the men are splendid, so 
brave, so cheery, so uniformly courteous. Wher I go to talk 
to them, badly wounded as they are, they nearly always lift 
their heads from the pillow, a touching attempt to stand at 
attention. I have to beg them to make themselves as comfort- 
able as possible. When the wounds are dressed, as they 
must be, every day, I have seen scores of men stuff towels 
into their own mouths, so that they may not groan aloud. It 
is hard to endure the groans of men in anguish, of strong 
men who have faced death in trenches and on battlefield. 
Generally it is a heart-rending wail—sometimes a repeated 
monosyllable whose varying cadence pierces the very heart— 
occasionally it is articulate, Mon Dieu, Monsveur le Docteur, 
have pity, have pity! And the odor of wounded flesh is a 
terrible thing. I waken in the night and smell it. I smell it 
as I write. It will be months before I can get it out of my 
nostrils. The men who best endure suffering are the Breton 
folk, for the Bretons are mystics, and more conscious than 
ordinary people of the immediate Presence of God. As an 
old French monk once put it, they have the practice of the 
Presence. There is one Breton boy here who has lost one 
arm and both legs, and as I passed his bed the other day he 
smiled at me so divinely that the old physician who was 
- making his rounds said to me twice: ‘‘ I love that boy. I 
love that boy.’? Hideous, atrocious, criminal as the present 
war is, it has re-emphasized one fact of large consoling 
power,—the eternal supremacy of the Spirit. And this is 
the reason that France, hard-pressed as she may be at times, 
will never be beaten. She has the power of the Spirit. At 
the supreme moment, you remember, at Verdun, word went 
from mouth to mouth: ‘‘ Ils ne passeront pas—lIls ne pas- 
seront pas ’’—and the word became a fact. 

To work in a hospital in war-time, one must have oneself 
well in hand emotionally, or one could not do the work. The 
first few days I was gasping. Now I have gained the needed 
discipline. But it is curious that one can go along rather 
stolidly for days, and then quite suddenly, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, something gives way inside, the eyes fill 
with tears, and for the sake of appearances, one turns a sob 
into the pretense of a cough. It is not the big things that 
unman you so, not the groans of men in anguish as their 
wounds are being dressed, or the far-away look in the eyes 
of those who you know are going to die. It is the little 
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things that are so melting, often a mere smile, often some 
droll awkwardness on the part of the mutilés. Last Sunday, 
it was a smile. He was a newly-arrived blessé—he had come 
in during the night—one of my favorite cultivateurs. He 
was only twenty-five and it was the fifth time that he had 
been wounded. It must have been very painful, for he had 
five or six separate wounds, in arm and leg and hand and 
thigh,—all from one shell burst. Had he winced or com- 
plained, I could doubtless have taken my notes stolidly 
enough. But he did neither. He told me the story of his 
wounds with unaffected simplicity, and with a smile so radi- 
ant, so brilliant, that always I shall think of him, not as a 
fallen hero, but as a glorious figure of victory,—for the mo- 
ment lying down. 

The war is not, as so many Americans seem to be- 
lieve, a casual street fight with which we have properly 
no concern, a fight which either party, when they have 
had enough of it, can lightly call off. They have all had 
enough of it, Heaven knows, and more than enough, but 
neither side can call it off, for the obvious reason that 
it is the death struggle between two fundamentally an- 
tagonistic views of life. It is a mortal combat between ideal- 
ism and materialism, between spirit and matter. France and 
her allics stand for Civilization, for artistic disinterested- 
ness, for the freedom of the small nations, for civil repre- 
sentative government, for that intangible thing which it has 
taken the moral travail of the centuries to produce,—for in- 
dividual and national Right. In France, the present war is 
not cnjoyed, even when, as at present, it is going distinctly 
in our favor. On the contrary, it is considered atrocious, 
barbarous, an assault upon civilization and art. To the 
French it is la guerre a@ la guerre,—the war against war. 
France fights, not because she wishes to, but because she 
must. ‘And she will fight—mark it well—to a finish. She will 
do it, not to avenge 1870, not to regain Alsace-Lorraine, not 
to annex German colonies in Africa—no Frenchman of im- 
portance believes that—but so that the children and the 
grand-children of the present generation may not be called 
upon to go through the same hideous struggle, perhaps on a 
scale still more gigantic and sinister. The French are 
fighting for the future,—the future of France and the civil- 
ized world. They speak of the present war with sincerity 
and precision.as the most gigantic crime in history. They 
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said this when they were hard-pressed. They say it now 
when they are victorious. They are fighting a foe whom they 
regard not alone as a menace to their own national life, but 
also as a menace to the free intellectual, moral, and ar- 
tistic life of the world. And when you fight such a foe, you 
must vanquish him, whether it takes three years, or four, 
or five. It is not easy to get a Frenchman to express per- 
sonal animosity. There is, of course, very frank contempt 
for a barbarian who destroys works of art, who disregards 
family life and civilian rights, who under the cloak of mili- 
tary necessity commits crimes which no people can commit 
and be accounted civilized. But the real antagonism of 
France is to German ideas, and the attempt to force them 
upon other peoples, for these ideas seem to the French in- 
credible, medieval, impossible. It is not a casual street fight, 
—it is a mortal combat. France has always been ready to 
fight for the freedom of the Spirit,—she is the real thinker of 
the world. Liberty—Equality—Fraternity. This is not an 
empty symbol. It is the very heart of France. 

I am not competent to speak of German aims in the war, 
because they are too confused to be readily comprehensible 
and because they shift too often. After two years of the 
bloodiest fighting that our blood-stained planet has ever 
known, the Germans are still discussing what the aims of the 
war are. The impression produced upon myself, a man who 
used to love Germany, but who now abhors her, is that these 
aims, being devoid of moral foundations, have become merely 
predatory and shift with the apparent spoil in sight. I know 
of no sadder reading than the war literature of Germany, 
from Haeckel and Eucken down. It is not alone that this 
literature appears to be forever trying to make the worse 
appear the better reason,—an old trick in all partisan litera- 
ture—but still more that it is characterized by a complete 
failure to recognize the principles upon which all civilized 
intercourse must be founded, the abstract principle of 
Human Right. But in the midst of the confusion, this much 
‘ at least seems certain, that Germany having prepared her- 
| self during forty-four years to stake all on world dominion, 
will not lightly forego such a gigantic obsession. The present 
war is not with Germany a war against war. It is the very 
reverse. It is a war for the glorification and extension of 
war. According to her own creed, war is the ‘‘ national in- 
dustry ’’ of Germany, and her boast is that hers is not a na- 
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tion in arms, but that her army is the whole nation. The 
German ideal is the Doctrine of Force, a doctrine discredited 
when the brute world began to be human. I side with the 
French in believing that such an ideal is incompatible with 
decent civilized life, and that a world dominated by such 
bestial ideals would cease to be human, and would be intol- 
erable. I wish that all Americans, and especially those en- 
trusted with our Government, could understand the mortal 
nature of this conflict, and that no man with a heart and soul 
in his body can be neutral. When I stand among these 
wounded men here at the hospital, and see the ghastly human 
wreckage of war, I know that I hate war as I hate the devil 
himself. But I honor France, bleeding at every pore as she 
is, that she means to fight the war to a finish; that with grim 
determination, she is resolved to win in la guerre a la guerre. 
The aim of France was stated by M. Briand, when he said: 
‘* Peace through victory, a peace solid and durable and safe- 
guarded against any recrudescence of violence by fitting in- 
ternational guarantees.’’ May France continue to fight until 
she and her allies gain this boon for themselves and for the 
civilized world. I would that my own country stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with France! 

I was at the seashore some days back, at Havre. The in- 
tervening French country is a miracle of beauty. The fields 
were hidden under heavy golden harvests. The great blue 
dome of the sky was flowered over with creamy, white clouds. 
It was hard to realize that France was at war and the firing 
line only a few kilometers beyond the eastern hills. The 
lovely landscape spoke only of peace and tranquillity. But 
the harvesters were women. 

On the sands at Havre, under the picturesque cliffs, 
there were crowds of happy children. They were sporting 
on the sand and in the surf, the future mothers and 
fathers of France. Further up on the sands, those who 
watched them were sad-eyed and anxious,—they wore the 
dress of widows. In the nearby square, some recruits were 
being drilled. A woman stood on the pavement watching 
them, silently weeping. She was in black. 

I was in the Bois de Boulogne this afternoon. The sun 
was shining,—children were playing under the trees. It 
was very beautiful. I ought to have been happy. But the 
very air seemed steeped in melancholy. On the many benches 
were crowds of women. Some were talking, some sewing, 
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some reading. Many sat with folded hands, doing nothing. 
Nearly all were dressed in mourning. Nearly all wore a 
single ornament, a delicate medallion suspended by a tiny 
gold chain. On the face of the medallion there was the 
miniature of a man in uniform. 

In the Hétel des Invalides, in Paris, at the great sunken 
tomb of Napoleon, the figures which represent his victories 
stand with folded wings and downcast eyes,—it is a symbol 
of the price. 

These scattered paragraphs of mine are more like a 
paean of victory than like a dirge, such unquenchable faith 
have I in the invulnerability of the Spirit, but I send them 
out with the downcast eyes and folded wings of my chosen 
symbol of the price,—deuil en vingt-quatre heures. For 
under the victory which will surely be hers, France will still 
be weeping. It will take more than a generation to bind up 
her wounds and cure her heartache. Those of us who stand 
in daily contact with the tragedy of war will rejoice with 
France, in Victory, but like her, we shall never forget the 
price. And I have held to my sombre title because I want to 
bring home to my own countrymen, to America, the unbe- 
lievable sorrow and savagery of war, and to point out to 
them that any State which throws over the morality of 
’ human intercourse, and proclaims the gospel of Force, is by 
its own profession, the avowed enemy of America, as well 
as of civilized Europe. The German ideal of world dominion 
through an aggressive military state is fundamentally antag- 
onistic to civilization itself. Let us not deceive ourselves by 
soft words. Had the German dream of conquest not been 
checked by the blood and treasure of France and her Allies, we 
too would have been involved in the universal ruin, and into 
thousands of American homes would have come the torture of 
a similar grief. ‘‘ Paris in three weeks, London in three 
months, New York in three years ’’—this was the open boast 
of the Kaiser’s men in those early August days in Belgium. 
True, it was a vain boast, but I see no evidence that the inten- 
tion back of it has suffered any change, and I see no reason to 
believe, even now, that given the opportunity, Germany 
would not carry out her lawless threat. We Americans do 
not stand for such a predatory conception of the State. We 
founded our great Republic in order that we might secure 
and perpetuate the ideals of freedom. We, too, stand for 
Liberty, for Equality, for Fraternity. When they are 
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attacked, we are attacked. Our proper place in such a world 
struggle is shoulder to shoulder with the defenders of Free- 
dom. I have talked with the réfugiés from Northern France. 
One of them, a great giant of whom any nation might be 
proud, said to me, his voice vibrating with horror,—‘‘ The 
German invasion was not warfare,—it was savagery.”’ 
From every quarter there comes the same story, not isolated 
acts of brutality and lust, but the disheartening story of the 
savagery of thousands of men during months of time, over 
square miles of territory. And the horrible part of the testi- 
mony is that the worst acts were committed, not by the com- 
mon soldiers, but by the officers. 

Had the German programme carried, we would have seen 
in the shop windows of our own cities and towns the same 
sinister notice which freezes my blood here in Paris, only 
: would have been printed in English: Mourning in 24 

ours. 


Hanrorp HENDERSON. 





THE MENACE OF ‘‘ PARAGRAPH 
TWENTY-FIVE” 


BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 





Mr. J. Mattern, of Johns Hopkins University, writing 
in the December, 1916, number of Tur Norra American Rz- 
view, attempts to obscure the plain meaning of paragraph 25 
of the New German Citizenship Law by an appeal to its his- 
torical perspective and by comparing the corresponding laws 
of other nations. Mr. Mattern objects strongly to what he 
calls my ‘‘ interpretation ’’ of his law, as set forth in The 
New Map of Europe. Mr. Mattern declares that in order 
to give my interpretation ‘‘ the semblance of merit ’’ I was 
‘‘ forced to, and actually did, suppress the rest of section 
2 and the entire section 3 of paragraph 25.’? Mr. Mattern 
also charges that ‘‘ Gibbons further suppresses paragraph 
36.’? Elsewhere in his article he complains again of ‘‘ the 
curtailed form chosen by Gibbons. ”’ 

The New Map of Europe was written soon after the Del- 
brueck law went into effect, and before the provision of para- 
graph 25 allowing dual nationality had been widely comment- 
ed upon by legal authorities. I formed my criticism of the 
law wholly from the text of the law itself. It seemed to me 
that in stating the possibility of dual nationality provided by 
the first section of paragraph 25 I was simply setting forth 
the clearly worded provision of the law. It was not necessary 
to quote the whole article, for the ‘‘ suppressed ’’ sentence in 
the second section and the whole third section in no way 
modified my contention that the Delbrueck law gave to 
Germans the legal means of enjoying dual nationality. 
There was no thought in my mind of forcing a doubtful in- 
terpretation by suppressing the rest of paragraph 25 and 
failing to mention paragraph 36. But now that Mr. Mattern 
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has publicly questioned my treatment of the subject, I feel 
that I must defend myself against the charge of inaccuracy 
or insincerity. 

Paragraph 25 of the Delbrueck law states: 


‘1. A German who has neither his residence nor permanent abode 
in Germany loses his citizenship on acquiring foreign citizenship, 
provided the foreign citizenship is acquired as a result of his own 
application therefor or the application of the husband or legal repre- 
sentative; but in the case of a wife or one having a legal represen- 
tative, only when the conditions exist under which expatriation may 
be applied for according to Paragraphs 18 and 19. 

2. Citizenship is not lost by one who before acquiring foreign 
citizenship has secured on application the written consent of the com- 
petent authorities of his home State to retain his citizenship. Before 
this consent is given the German Consul is to be heard. 

3. The Imperial Chancellor may order, with the ccusent of the 
General Consul, that persons who desire to acquire citizenship in a 
specified foreign country, may not be granted the consent provided 
for in Paragraph 2. 


In The New Map of Europe I wrote: ** A legal means 
has been given to these naturalized Germans to retain, with- 
out the knowledge of the nations where their oath of al- 
legiance has been received in good faith, citizenship in 
Germany.’’ Mr. Mattern claims that this interpretation of 
paragraph 25 could have ‘‘ the semblance of merit ’’ only by 
suppressing the last sentence in section 2 and the whole of 
section 3. 

In what way do the last sentence in section 2 and the 
whole of section 3 modify or nullify the force of my con- 
tentions? I must confess to the inability to grasp Mr. Mat- 
tern’s criticism. The hearing of the German Consul, or 
the veto of the Imperial Chancellor, are matters beyond the 
control of the foreign nation whose adcpted citizen the Ger- 
man desiring to enjoy dual nationality has become. It is 
quite obvious that if the German Government found it neces- 
sary that Germans residing in any foreign country should 
retain their German citizenship, the German Consuls would 
certainly not oppose their own Government nor would the 
German Chancellor veto his own measure. The provisions 
of the law are drafted wholly in the interests of Germany. 
After the experiences we have had in the United States with 
German Consuls during the past thirty months, Mr. Mat- 
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tern is naive indeed to believe that the hearing of a Ger- 
man Consul would protect the interests of the country which 
the German in question wanted to deceive. Surely Mr. 
Mattern knows the case of Consul-General Bopp of San 
Francisco, and has read reports of the trial of Consul 
Aehlers of Sunderland, England. 

Section 3, no more than the last sentence of section 2, 
seems to me to modify the clear meaning of the first sentence 
of section 2. Section 2 gives the German Imperial Govern- 
ment the opportunity of refusing the privilege of dual na- 
tionality to undesirables upon the recommendation of Con- 
suls. Section 3 gives the German Imperial Government 
the opportunity of nullifying the provisions of the law in 
countries where its enforcement might cause trouble for 
Germany or in countries to which Germany wanted to dis- 
courage emigration. Neither provision, from the standpoint 
of the country interested, furnishes any check upon the pos- 
sibility of dual nationality. 

Paragraph 36 reads: 


Treaties concluded by the Federal States with foreign countries 
prior to the going into effect of this law remain undisturbed. 


_ Writing immediately after the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality, was I not justified in disregarding paragraph 36? Its 
provision is one of ‘‘ diplomatic courtesy. ’’ I did not sup- 
press it. Isimply ignored it. The Imperial German Govern- 
ment, in its dealings with foreign nations, recognizes only the 
law of Nothwendigkeit. Mr. Mattern’s argument that ‘‘ from 
the clause suppressed it appears further that section 2 of 
paragraph 25 is not applicable to Germans who have be- 
come citizens in countries whose treaties with the German 
States preclude double citizenship in whatever form ’’ is an 
individual opinion, based upon Mr. Mattern’s faith in Ger- 
many’s respect for her treaties with foreign countries. 

Mr. Mattern’s contention that ‘‘ when viewed in its his- 
torical perspective, i. e., when viewed in the light of the de- 
bates in the Reichstag during the reading of the prospective 
law and in the light of comparison with the corresponding 
laws of other nations, the case assumes a somewhat different 
aspect ’’ is not tenable. The text of the law is explicit. It 
does not permit of any interpretation other than its plain 
language gives. Itis only in cases of ambiguity that courts 
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resort to the debates of the legislative body which enacted 
the law, or to similar foreign laws, to decide upon the 
meaning of a law. Where no ambiguity exists, courts, 
when interpreting a law, are bound to gather the intention 
of the legislators from the language employed in the text 
of the law. A striking illustration of this has recently been 
afforded by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Diggs-Caminetti case. Because the text of the 
Mann law was perfectly clear, the court rejected the plea 
of the plaintiffs that the Mann White Slave Law should 
be interpreted by reference to the intentions of the law- 
makers as proven by the debates in Congress. As a his- 
torian, Mr. Mattern has a right to hark back to the Reichstag 
debates and to give us his interesting and valuable com- 
ments upon the Reichsangehoerigkeitt. As an interpreter 
of the law, his line of argument is inadmissible. 

But I do not need to take refuge behind legal technicali- 
ties. Waiving the legal inadmissibility of Mr. Mattern’s 
line of argument, one may still be permitted to doubt if he 
has made his case by citing Reichstag debates and similar 
laws of other countries. 

The citation made by Mr. Mattern from Dr. Delbrueck’s 
speech in the Reichstag on the first reading of the law is 
irrelevant. I did not state, in The New Map of Europe, that 
the Delbrueck law established the principle of semel Ger- 
manus semper Germanus. Dr. Delbrueck was inspired by 
common sense in stating that this was not the subject of the 
new citizenship law, since no law of the country of origin 
could compel subjects who had passed outside of the juris- 
diction of the state to remain subjects against their will. 
There was nothing of compulsion in paragraph 25. It was 
superfluous also for Mr. Mattern to cite laws of other na- 
tions to prove that they held to the old idea that the indi- 
vidual could not renounce his allegiance of birth without 
the consent of his country of origin. All I claimed for para- 
graph 25 was that it allowed Germans to enjoy dual national- 
ity without the knowledge of their adopted country. 

Mr. Mattern’s translation of Baron von Richthofen’s 
speech in the Reichstag, far from helping Mr. Mattern’s 
argument, bears me out. ‘‘ We welcome the fact that the 
bill permits Germans who, for motives of an economic kind, 
. are compelled to acquire a foreign nationality, to retain at 
the same time the Reichsangehoerigkeit. . . . Ineed not 
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remind you of the fact that in England admission to the Ex- 
change is granted a German merchant only if he possesses 
English citizenship. It is certainly very hard that every 
German desiring to do business at the London Exchange 
should be compelled to give up his Reichsangehoerigkeit. 
And further, in the countries of Latin South America, it is 
by no means easy for a German who does not possess citizen- 
ship of these countries to compete with those who have be- 
come citizens.’? Since the Reichstag did not protest against 
Baron von Richthofen’s statement of the object of the law, 
we may take it for granted that the Reichstag shared the 
baron’s idea that the law was being drafted and enacted 
with a view to giving German citizens a legal means of re- 
taining dual nationality. 

Paragraph 25 provides for application to German Con- 
suls and to the German Chancellor for permission to retain 
the Reichsangehoerigkeit. It says nothing about applying 
for permission to retain the Reichsangehoerigkeit to the 
country equally interested, i. e., that country in which the 
German applicant is seeking naturalization. If it was in- 
tended that the country where naturalization was sought 
should be a party to the scheme of retaining the former na- 
tionality, why did not the law say so? If it was not intended 
that the retention of the Reichsangehoerigkett be arranged 
- without the knowledge of the country in which naturalization 
was sought, the Delbrueck law would certainly have pro- 
vided that the authorities of the country in question, as well 
as the German Consul, should be heard, especially as the 
deal in question could not in fairness and justice be con- 
summated in any other way than as the result of a tripartite 
agreement. 

If I have misunderstood paragraph 25 of the Delbrueck 
law, it is the fault of paragraph 25. Throwing aside verbiage 
and special pleading, the student of the paragraph in ques- 
tion, if his right to interpret it according to its plain language 
be questioned, needs only to ask—why, then, is there a para- 
graph 25 in the Delbrueck law? If it does not mean what it 
says, what does it mean? 

The United States will have several questions to discuss 
with Germany and with other nations in the Peace Con- 
ference, but none is more important than that of establishing 
unequivocally once for all problems of nationality. . This is 
a more vital question to us than to the European nations. 
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We naturalize Europeans by the millions. We ought to in- 
sist, as we are now doing with Russia, that all Americans 
be treated alike and be given equal privileges when traveling 
and doing business abroad. We ought to be able to assure 
ourselves that after formal renunciation of a European sub- 
jection in order to assume the duties and privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship our naturalized citizens are not held by 
secret ties to their former country, either of their own voli- 
tion or through the intrigues of agents of their former 
country. Since no man can serve two masters, paragraph 
25 of the Delbrueck law is both illogical and dangerous. If 
we cannot secure its repeal, we ought at least to make certain, 
by an additional specific clause in the oath required upon 
taking out naturalization papers and by diplomatic inquiry 
to the German Government in each case, that we are not 
getting any hyphenates among our new citizens of German 
origin. It is unfortunate that suspicion is cast on hundreds 
of thousands of American citizens who have acted in good 
faith, and whose loyalty is certain. But for that—as long 
as paragraph 25 of the Delbrueck law remains in force— 
they must blame their country of origin, and not their 


country of adoption. 
Hersert Apams GIBBONS. 





CARRANZA—AT CLOSE RANGE 


BY ARTHUR CONSTANTINE 





“* Yo, Venustiano Carranza, Primer Jefe del Ejército 
Constitucionalista, Encargado del Poder Ejécutivo de la 
Nacion. . . .” 

(I, Venustiano Carranza, First Chief of the Constitu- 
tionalist Army, in Charge of the Executive Power of the 
Nation. . .. 

This is the way he begins his decrees. As he seems likely, 
in spite of his enemies, to continue for a while to be the 
predominant Mexican figure in the Mexican Question—and 
that is the reason at this time for presenting him out of 
personal observations—the proprieties, for which he is a 
stickler, require that he be referred to by his correct title. 

The usage of the State Department to the contrary, he 
is not ‘‘ General ’? Carranza. He has no such rank or title, 


nor do his followers ever speak of him as ‘‘ General ’’ Car- _ - 


ranza. If you wish to conform to Mexican revolutionary 
etiquette, you address him as ‘‘ Sefior Primer Jefe.’’ (Seiior 
First Chief). It is even correct in conversation with him to 
address him as ‘‘ Don Venustiano,”’ or as ‘‘ Seftor Carranza.”’ 
But as Carranza is an old-fashioned Latin-American, and 
therefore punctilious about the formalities, it is preferable 
to say, ‘‘Setor Primer Jefe.’’? After you have met him two 
or three times, you fall into the habit of using ‘‘ Don 
Venustiano.’’ And when you speak of him in Mexico, if you 
speak respectfully, you say, ‘‘ Zi Primer Jefe.’’ (The First 
Chief.) The orators of the Revolution, when they come to 
his name, say, ‘‘ El Honorable Senor Primer Jefe ’’ or “ El 
Ciudadano Primer Jefe.’’ (The Honorable Sefior First 
Chief. The Citizen First Chief.) 

There are also, of course, many disrespectful ways of 
referring to Carranza. The name lends itself to ingenious 
perversions. And the Mexicans, like all Latin-Americans, 
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are agile and ingenious in word-play, especially in malicious 
word-play. They have derived great enjoyment, for ex- 
ample, in enriching the Spanish language with a new verb— 
‘“ carranciar,’’ meaning, to steal like a Carrancista. And 
they often speak of Don Venustiano as ‘‘ Venustiasno ”’— 
‘“asno’’ meaning ass. And for the name of his faction, 
‘* Constitucionalistas,’’ they have substituted, in recogni- 
tion of the looting of the City of Mexico and other parts 
of the country, ‘‘Consusufaslistas,’’—literally, with their 
sharp nails ready; meaning, ready to rob. 

All belittling of Carranza, however, falters before the 
simple fact that inside of four years, and from comparative 
obscurity, he has organized a rebellion, overthrown not only 
the dictatorship of Victoriano Huerta, but the old order of 
things political, social and economic in Mexico, has remained 
First Chief of the Constitutionalist Army, in spite of infinite 
intrigue against him, and, on Sunday, March 11, realized 
his great aspiration and was listed among the Presidents 
of Mexico. | 

Although Carranza’s achievements since 1913 are com- 
mon knowledge, and his name a household word in Mexico 
and an almost daily feature of headlines in this country, the 
man himself—his personality—is singularly an enigma to 
the Mexican public, even to the rank and file of his followers, 
and he persistently eludes accurate portrayal and concep- 
tion in the United States. Any conception of Carranza’s 
personality based on the doctrines for which he is supposed 
to stand and on the acts of his followers is subject to radical 
revision on day after day personal acquaintance with him. 

As Carranza is defined to and by the Mexican public— 
the literate Mexican public—and thence to the American 
people, his personality is either unrecognizably disfigured 
by ridicule and ignorance or foolishly exalted by the im- 
aginative rhetoric of the new school of Mexican publicists. 
Both detractors and spokesmen invariably sketch Don 
Venustiano with scant fidelity to simple accuracy. Even 
when they speak from adequate first-hand knowledge of the 
man, they are so biased by their prejudices and passions 
of the moment that they cannot give you a reasonably au- 
thentic portrait of him. And the task for a foreigner, es- 
pecially for an American, is perhaps even more difficult, con- 
sidering the racial barrier and the First Chief’s instinctive 
diffidence with foreigners. 
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What is said here of Carranza’s make-up comes out of 
abundant personal acquaintance with, and observation of, 
the man. Throughout the first and second and part of the 
present Carrancista régimes in the City of Mexico I was the 
resident correspondent there of a news-service; and from 
August, 1915, until the middle of March of the year just 
ended, I was on continuous assignment near Carranza. And 
I accompanied him on his triumphal tour (“‘ La Gira Triun- 
fal,’’ as they called it) through the eastern, northeastern and 
central States—a journey that began at Vera Cruz in Octo- 
ber, 1915, a few days before he received the recognition of the 
United States and other countries, and continued, with an 
interval of a few weeks in Querétaro, until Villa’s attack on 
Columbus, last March, ended the speech-making and fiestas 
and compelled Carranza to proceed to the Capital and at- 
tend to business. 

Even when one has the entrée to Venustiano Carranza 
it is peculiarly difficult to obtrude beyond the limits of formal 
acquaintance with him. It is the rarest thing in the world . 
to hear anybody except his wife address him as Venustiano. 
Only a few men know him as well as, for example, Col. House 
knows the President or as Robert Bacon knows Roosevelt. 
And with the exception perhaps of Luis Cabrera, the Min- 
ister of Finance, Jesus Acuiia, until recently Minister of 
Gobernacién, and Roberto Pesqueira, formerly Constitution- 
alist agent in Washington, those few intimates are not revo- 
lutionaries, but friends of his senatorial days, ‘‘ cientificos,’’ 
as the revolutionaries would call them. The only American 
who really knows Carranza well is John R. Silliman, the 
former Special Representative of the Department of State 
near the First Chief. And the acquaintance between Silli- 
man and Carranza began twenty years ago. They are old 
neighbors, from Saltillo. - 

The prevalent American conception of First Chief Car- 
ranza as a pompous, arrogant, old Don, verbose and high- 
falutin in speech, is, like so many other long-range views 
of things Mexican, distinctly incorrect. Venustiano Car- 
ranza is taciturnity itself, and lives within himself. Scarcely 
a ray of the temperament so characteristic of the Latin- 
Americans lightens or colors his sombre dignity. He is 
congenitally a man of few words, and in bearing and move- 
ment as uneannily quiet as an apparition. 

The bombastic effusions bearing the signature of Car- 
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ranza which emanate from the de facto Government of 
Mexico are usually the handiwork of his ministers or sec- 
retaries. After the custom of the country, and of Latin- 
America generally, he has a staff of facile writers and 
spokesmen. The insulting, high-flown note which he sent to 
the United States, last June, reiterating his demand that the 
American army evacuate Chihuahua, was, to anybody 
familiar with his own style of composition, plainly the work 
of a subordinate. In the City of Mexico it was believed that 
the late sub-Secretary of Foreign Relations, Juan Neftali 
Amador, phrased that document. 

Like so many men deficient in utterance, Carranza, when 
he indites his papers himself, expresses his views emphat- 
ically, logically, and without wearisome circumlocution. An 
admirable example of his proficiency in diplomatic writing 
is the reply he made, a year ago last September, to the mes- 
sage which he received from the Pan-American envoys urg- 
ing him to confer with the other factions in Mexico. It was 
a dignified, to-the-point refusal worthy of Gamboa. 

After you shake hands with Don Venustiano and ask him 
about his health, and reply that you are well too, the con- 
versation, if you may term it that, lags—stops. A thousand 
and one interesting and vital aspects of the situation in 
Mexico carry you through endless platicas with anybody else 
in Mexico; but Carranza contributes only monosyllables to a 
conversation. Apart from the Mexican topic entirely, on the 
life of George Washington, for instance, with which he is 
rarely familiar—three or four volumes of Washingtonia are 
always with him—he is singularly devoid of conversational 
facility. His courtesy is impeccable, but it is that of a 
listener. You may force the talk with him for a time, but you 
always despair of loosening his tongue. He is as un- 
responsive as an adobe wall. The figure is rude perhaps, but 
applicable, and tells the story. 

Offhand, any illiterate captain of the Constitutionalist 
Army can fashion for you a gorgeous programme of recon- 
struction for his country, and accompany it by a torrential 
analysis of the alleged evils that brought on the revolution; 
but not so the educated Carranza who started the revolt 
against Huerta and thereby became the de facto ruler of 
Mexico. The triumphal aftermath of the revolution is, of 
course, the obsession of his waking hours; the making of a 
better Mexico, the ambition of his dreams; but thoroughly 
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Mexican as Carranza is, his birthright of the Spanish lan- 
guage does not include she gift of utterance. 

Once in a while, after he has eaten well of his favorite 
mixture of stewed beef, chile and garlic and had a good 
siesta, it is possible to beguile him into vouchsafing a few 
fragmentary plans for the rescue of Mexico from financial, 
physical and social ruin. The revaluation and retaxation of 
properties, the distribution of lands, the extension of the 
school system,—these are his perennial preoccupations when 
he is not idling or extricating himself from menacing in- 
trigues and foreign complications. But if you seek to go 
beyond ideas with him, if you probe for working-plans of 
his programmes, assuming such details exist, only vague gen- . 
eralities and commonplaces reward your patience and per- 
severance, and these emerge so haltingly and unintelligibly 
from his whiskers that you lose the import of whole phrases. 

If you inquire, for example, what methods of land dis- 
tribution the Constitutionalists have under consideration 
after three years of fiery reiteration of that alleged cause of 
the upheaval, this is his muffled reply (I quote from my note- 
book) : 

‘‘ Well, in good time a commission will study the sub- 

ject and formulate some plans.’’ 
_ Or, if you take up the problem of financial rehabilita- 
tion, which next to the reestablishment of peace and order 
is the most staggering of them all in Mexico—if you request 
Don Venustiano to give you the approximate totals of the 
national indebtedness and repeat your question in various 
forms, accompanying each repetition by explanation, his 
cogitations on the subject shuffle forth in this fashion (I quote 
again from my notebook) : 

‘* Pues, en estos momentos nosotros no sabemos precisa- 
mente.”” 

(Well, just now we don’t know precisely.) 

The soaring indebtedness of the revolutionary epoch, 
which provides thoughtful Mexicans and foreigners in Mex- 
ico with a never-failing topic of discussion, evokes from 
First Chief Carranza only such national banalities as ‘‘ mas 
6 menos,”’ and ‘‘ Quien sabe! ’’ and such generalities as this: 

‘* Mexico is a country of great richness. Every property 
within the Republic will be properly valued. The increased 
revenue that will come from the immense wealth of the coun- 
try that in the past never paid adequate taxes will provide 
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for the expenses of the country as well as pay the interest 
on the foreign debt.’’ 

There, faithfully reported, you have Don Venustiano’s 
panacea for a situation that would tax the genius of a 
dozen Limantours. Parenthetically, the quotation reveals 
also his serene faith in the national tradition that Mexico is 
a country of inexhaustible riches—an obsession that permits 
him to procrastinate tranquilly while his peso depreciates 
to nothing and his people perish from poverty. 

In great moments, as with great problems, the massive 
calm of this present ascendant Moses of Mexico is impreg- 
nable. Carranza’s phlegm is as deeply rooted as the encmas 
of his forebears’ tierra. He is so instinctively impassive and 
unemotional, so congenitally sluggish in his cerebral func- 
tioning, that in spite of his Caucasian exterior and the family 
records of his Spanish extraction, you cannot help suspect- 
ing in him a strain of the indigenous Mexican. 

When he received the tidings that the Pan-American 
envoys had voted to recommend his recognition, his hand as 
he acknowledged the information and felicitations (I was one 
of the bearers of the news) was as uninspiring as the pres- 
sure of acushion. The realization of his life aspiration was 
practically assured him by the decision of the Washington 
conference, but neither by word nor expression did he ‘‘ reg- 
ister ’’ the slightest emotion. 

From the circumstance that he accepted felicitations and 
permitted himself to ramble on the subject of his future 
plans, it was perhaps fair to infer that the action of the 
Pan-American envoys pleased him, but for drawing this in- 
ference in my cabled account of the interview with him, I 
was called to his headquarters, two days later in Tampico, 
and admonished to avoid inferences thereafter in my 
despatches. 

I stood in the little group around Carranza in the sala 
of the Hotel Salvador at Torredén, two weeks later, when 
the agent of the State Department transmitted Secretary 
Lansing’s message notifying the First Chief that the United 
States recognized him as the de facto ruler of Mexico. He 
listened attentively, but except for an occasional flutter of 
his riding crop, betrayed no feeling. At the end he remained 
silent until the agent of the State Department congratulated 
him, and then all he said was a muttered ‘‘ Muchas gracias! ’’ 
(Many thanks.) 
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Two days following Villa’s raid on Columbus, when the 
inaccurate news that 5,000 American cavalrymen had in- 
vaded Mexico in pursuit of the bandit threw all his ministers 
and generals into a panic, the imperturbable First Chief 
whiled away the morning in Irapuato inspecting a furniture 
factory. 

The Mexicans have an expressive word which accurately 
defines the personality of Don Venustiano Carranza. It is 
“* antipatico.’’ Neither ‘‘ antipdtico’’ nor its antonym 
““ sumpatico,’’ has a precise English equivalent. Now 
Obregén, for example, is ‘‘ simpdtico ’’—likable, attractive, 
bright, considerate, a good fellow. Mentally and tempera- 
mentally, First Chief Carranza is the antithesis of the gen- 
eral who has won his principal victories for him. Obregén 
is approachable; Carranza, aloof. In thought and speech, 
Obregén is alert and decisive; Carranza, deliberate. One 
is frank; the other reserved. Obregén is concrete; Carranza, 
vague. One is young, magnetic and full of wit; the other, 
elderly, sluggish, lazy and dry. Obregon is a fascinating 
talker—aphorisms flow from his lips; Carranza cannot talk 
at all. He is as arid as vast expanses of his beloved state - 
of Coahuila. 

if Don Venustiano provokes no enthusiasm for his 
_ person wherever he goes—and by whatever he does—he com- . 
pels in some subtle manner a certain awe, and, it is only fair 
to say, outward respect. Physically, he is a giant. He is 
six feet two and one half inches tall and proportionately 
bulky. His head is large, his forehead broad, the lower part 
of his face full and bulbous. Always recognizable externals 
of Don Venustiano’s countenance are his pendulant whiskers 
and smoked glasses. He is a patriarchal type. He is in his 
sixtieth year, but his solemn expression and slow movements 
make him look eight or ten years older. 

The circumstance that he is the First Chief of the upper- 
most faction, and goes about accompanied by several regi- 
ments, serves to gather the multitude of pelados whether 
they like him or not, and as he presents himself gravely be- 
fore them, they gape at him with a curiosity that passes 
interpretation in words. He seldom addresses them. He 
carries with him a staff of fluent orators to do that work. 
It is worth traveling far to hear the former Huertista 
deputy, Gerzayn Ugarte, and the golden-tongued Heriberto 
Barron declaim the glories of Venustiano Carranza’s strug- 
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gle to give the people their rights. At such times Don Venus- 
tiano is a study in sombre dignity. Above the heads of the 
multitude his moving-picture man and his photographer 
make records of him for the National archives. 

If for some reason Carranza deigns to speak, nobody 
hears him, for he cannot, or will not, raise his voice above 
a conversational pitch. So, while he is making lip move- 
ments, the throng swirls backwards and forwards, struggling 
to get into the pictures; and when Carranza concludes his 
fatherly commonplaces, there are only a few uncertain 
“* vivas! ’’ 

He shows to better advantage, standing at the end of 
his train, listening gravely to a mother’s or wife’s plea for 
the life of a condemned son or husband. 

To the Indian hordes that make up the Constitutionalist 
Army Carranza is more than the jefe of their jefes; he is an 
haciendado (and in these times an haciendado with plenty of 
rifles). He is the landholder to whom they have always 
been accustomed to touch their steeple-hats and say, ‘‘ Si, 
mi patron! ’? : 

Likewise to the mule-drivers, mozos, porters, cargadores, 
itinerant dealers and other varlets of the lower middle class 
that have flocked to captaincies and colonelcies in the revolu- 
tionary rabbles, he is ‘‘ gente decente,’’ as they say in Mexico 
—of the class, which in spite of the pretense of the revolu- 
tionaries to despise, they still look up to out of the traditions 
instilled into them from childhood. 

After his own fashion, Carranza dominates these beggars- 
on-horseback drunk with their power, even though he doesn’t 
compel discipline. He isn’t one of them, and he doesn’t 
try to be one of them. And they cannot penetrate his 
reserve and become familiar with him. Even when they are 
angry with him—one general or another always has a griev- 
ance—they find it difficult to quarrel with one of their bet- 
ters who merely looks at them calmly, mumbles only vague 
replies and then deliberates over their grievances until the 
disaffection has died a natural death. A thousand and 
one intrigues, like so many opera-bouffe projects for re- 
forming Mexico into a millennium, have perished around 
him for lack of recognition from him—for lack of nourish- 
ment, as it were. 

Any day in the outer rooms of the Executive offices of 
the National Palace in the City of Mexico—or in Querétaro, 
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in the sala of the State Palace there—you may see the 
chattering groups of tale-bearers, generals with griev- 
ances, impatient reformers and what not of the elements 
in power, waiting to pour into the First Chief’s ears all 
the ingredients necessary to make trouble for him. He 
keeps them cooling their heels until they have lost their 
zeal for audience with him, and then he procrastinates 
so interminably in making his decision that they go away 
without it or make the best of existing circumstances. He 
is as much of an enigma to them as to everybody else. 
Except to the womenfolks, be they ever so commonplace, 
humble or ignorant! When they are ushered forward for 
audience with the austere First Chief, they approach him 
with trepidation and the deference which in other countries 
people pay to royalty. After the exchange of a word or 
two, all their awe and abashment disappear; they are 
quite at ease with him; and something akin to animation 
informs Carranza’s expression. With the young and beau- 
tiful he is paternal; with the mature, benign and sympa- 
thetic. The man who discourages discourse with men by 
mumbling taciturnity can chat by the hour with a feminine 
delegation. 

A thousand kilometers off the beaten track of the world’s 
_ activities, in some obscure hamlet, a picture of solemn 
contentment is Don Venustiano Carranza, garlanded with 
confetti, entering a dimly-lit, low-hung town hall with a 
comely muchacha on each arm. There, among humble coun- 
try-folk of Mexico, he is the feudal lord of the manor, as it 
were, the grand seigneur honoring the peasants’ party, com- 
porting himself with old-fashioned ceremonious formality 
accepting from his servitors the homage due him. Noblesse 
oblige—and how he loves to play the rdle! 

After he received from the United States and other Pow- 
ers the recognition of his so-called Government, which he 
and all his elements construed as an overlong-delayed ac- 
knowledgment of their triumph, Carranza, instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to the Capital and beginning the huge task 
of reconstruction, as all the world interested in Mexican 
affairs expected him to do, dilly-dallied for several months 
between Torreén and Querétaro. He procrastinated entire 
afternoons and evenings, even entire days, in desolate 
pueblos, gracing rustic fiestas, giving his arms to swarthy 


young women. 
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Occasionally the correspondents accompanying him on 
the triumphal tour would get up courage to ask: 

‘< On what date approximately do you expect to arrive in 
the City of Mexico, Don Venustiano? ’’ 

Invariably he replied: 

“* Pues, no se exactemente. Tengo mucho que hacer.’’ 

(Well, I don’t know exactly. I have much to do.) 

They have suffered horribly in Mexico since the revolu- 
tion flooded the country with brigands, and so, outside his 
own state, Coahuila, and parts of Tamaulipas and Nuevo 
Leén, they hate revolutionaries with a venom that passes 
expression in polite Spanish; and they hate worst of all 
the Carrancistas because these are more numerous than 
other revolutionary factions. But the taciturn, solemn, an- 
tipdtico Carranza has meandered many thousand miles 
through the devastated regions, without injury or even at- 
tempt on his life. In the City of Mexico, because the Car- 
ranza régimes have resulted in untold miseries, all classes 
profess to despise the First Chief, but they do not take pot- 
shots at him, Perhaps some day, unless he decamps in time, 
he will be riddled with bullets, but the first shot has yet to 
be fired at him there. They sniped at Obregon when he re- 
entered the Capital in January, year before last, but stood 
sullen and passive, last Spring, when Carranza rode down 
the Paseo de la Reforma to the Zécalo. 

Privately, and beyond the hearing of the covies of spies 
that flit through the streets of the City of Mexico, the pelado, 
as vigorously as the aristocrat, will revile Carranza and all 
his ancestors, but nobody explains adequately the subtle 
domination which the ‘‘ ranchero ’’ from Coahuila, as they 
slur him, exercises over them and the riff-raff that makes up 
the so-called Constitutionalist Army. 

Any American in the Capital will tell you glibly enough 
what keeps Carranza in power. 

‘* He lets his thieving jefes do what they please. So long 
as they aren’t interfered with, they don’t care who is 
First Chief.’’ 

Or, as his Generals who assembled in the City of Mexico 
in October, 1914, and unanimously and without the slightest 
enthusiasm reinstated Carranza as the First Chief, said to 
me, explaining their vote: 

‘¢ Well, Carranza, a horse—somebody has to be First 
Chief ! ’’ 
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Or, as the followers of Obregon tell you: 

‘* The loyalty of Obregén! ”’ 

And others: 

‘¢ The brains of Luis Cabrera! ’’ 

Or, as the robbed and persecuted upper-class Mexicans 
throw at you: 

‘¢ President Wilson! ’’ 

Take your choice of explanations. 

Don Venustiano Carranza is the man who for twenty 
years vegetated in the Mexican Senate, unknown at large ex- 
cept as a member of that body, who never spoke for or 
against a measure, never introduced a reform resolution or 
any other bill worth chronicling in the newspapers, who just 
sat there voting as Diaz wished him to vote—a dignified 
nobody, a cipher. 

After three years of revolution, which he inaugurated, 
including the most formidable counter-revolution in the his- 
tory of Mexico, which Villa headed, Carranza is still ex- 
ternally unchanged, the same silent, sluggish, mumbling 
hulk of a man that he was in pre-revolutionary obscurity, 
yet the First Chief of the faction uppermost in Mexican 
affairs and the recognized de facto ruler of a country as large 
as the United States east of the Mississippi. 

The brilliant thinkers, writers, and politicians who used 
to ignore him as they would a dusty tome in the Senatorial 
Library, are either dispossessed of their property or exiled 
from their country, or both; but the provincial from Cuatro- 
cienegas, whom they knew only by name, promulgates state 
documents, beginning: 

“* Yo, Venustiano Carranza, Primer Jefe del Ejército 
Constitucionalista, Encargado del Poder Ejécutivo de la 
Nacion, en virtud de las facultades extraordinarias de que 
estoy investido y...’” 

(I, Venustiano Carranza, First Chief of the Constitu- 
tionist Army, in Charge of the Executive Power of the 
Nation, by virtue of the extraordinary authority with which 
I am invested. .) 

AgrHuR CoNsTANTiNE, 





AFTER NATIONAL PROHIBITION— 
WHAT? 


BY WHIDDEN GRAHAM 





Ir is by no means unlikely that we shall have a trial of 
national prohibition. When we consider the appalling igno- 
rance of the average voter as to the elementary principles 
of what is termed the ‘‘ liquor problem ’’; the power of the 
militant fanatics who appeal to what they call ‘‘ moral re- 
form forces,’’ but what is in reality the desire to meddle 
with the personal tastes and habits of others; and the 
pressure on the average legislator to vote in accordance 
with the apparent sentiment of his constituents, there would 
seem to be every reason why the demand for prohibition 
should prevail. Reason and logic are powerless against 
the arrogance of self-constituted reformers, obsessed with 
the idea that they have a right to inflict their views regard- 
ing the use of alcoholic beverages upon their fellow-citizens 
by repressive legislation. 

Assuming that the Congress yields to the importunities 
of the prohibition agitators, and that three-fourths of the 
States vote for the so-called Hobson amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, forbidding the sale, or manu- 
facture for sale, of alcoholic beverages, what will be the 
effect in diminishing the consumption of liquors? To answer 
this question it is necessary to explain briefly the nature of 
alcohol, and the method by which it is produced. 

In dealing with the problems arising from the excessive 
use of alcoholic beverages it is important to keep in mind 
the central fact that it is the presence of the substance of 
‘¢ alcohol ’’ that gives these beverages their exhilarating or 
intoxicating qualities. "Without the alcohol all forms of 
liquor would simply be so much water, flavored with fruit 
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juices or grain extracts. It is the suppression of alcohol that 
is ostensibly aimed at in all prohibitory legislation. 

The use of beverages containing alcohol is as old as 
human history. In the earliest times of which we have 
records, men discovered that the juice of grapes, if allowed 
to ferment, underwent changes that resulted in giving it 
new qualities. In countries too cold for grape growing, 
crushed grains were mixed with water and yeast added, the 
resulting fermentation yielding beer, ale, etc. At a later 
period the process known as ‘ distillation,’’ in which the 
alcohol is separated from wine or beer by heating the mix- 
ture, driving the alcohol off as vapor, and condensing it 
by passing through a cooling chamber, was invented, and the 
various kinds of distilled spirits known as brandy, whiskey, 
gin, rum, schnapps, vodka, etc., were produced. 

The process by which alcohol is manufactured is exceed- 
ingly simple, and requires no expert knowledge or compli- 
cated machinery. The juice of apples kept in a moderately 
warm room soon ferments, and part of the sugar contents 
is changed into alcohol, forming what is popularly known 
as ‘‘hard ’’ cider. If this cider is heated in an ordinary 
tea-kettle the alcohol, being lighter than water, is separated 
from the rest of the mixture and passes off as a vapor. By 
conducting this vapor through a rubber tube passing through 
a pail of cold water the alcohol is precipitated, and collected 
in a receptacle placed at the end of the tube. This is the 
principle of all methods employed in making distilled 
liquors, the various kinds of mash-tubs, stills and cooling 
chambers being merely more perfected forms of the kettle 
and rubber tube. 

An even simpler method of making a strong alcoholic 
beverage is practiced in many rural sections of the Northern 
States. By leaving a barrel of hard cider out-of-doors in 
Winter until it freezes solidly, all the alcohol is driven to 
the center of the mass of ice. A hole is then bored in the 
ice, and ‘* apple-jack,’’ a highly alcoholic compound, poured 
out. 

The fact that distilled and fermented liquors are now 
chiefly produced on a large scale, by establishments equipped 
with costly machinery, makes us forget that this method of 
manufacture is almost entirely a development of the past 
century. Formerly beer and ales were largely home-brewed, 
and in the early years of this country’s settlement, the brew- 
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ing tub was a feature of a great majority of the households. 
To a considerable extent this was true of distilled liquors, 
many large estates of the colonial period maintaining a 
small still in which liquors were made for their own use and 
for sale. George Washington owned and operated a dis- 
tillery on his Mount Vernon estate. 

With the gradual evolution from individual industries to 
great manufacturing plants, the production of liquors devel- 
oped into enterprises conducted on a large scale, in which 
great amounts of capital are invested. But while this is 
the present condition, there is no reason why, if occasion 
arose, the production of liquor should not quickly revert 
to the primitive conditions under which it was so long 
carried on. 

I have shown how simple and easy it is to produce in- 
toxicating liquors. It is also very inexpensive. With a 
small outfit costing not more than five dollars, whiskey can 
be made from sugar or molasses at a cost of not more than 
30 cents per gallon. The materials from which liquor can 
be distilled are found in every home in the country, and no 
special knowledge or skill is required for converting them 
into intoxicants. Under existing conditions the cost of 
alcoholic beverages is not so great as to lead to their home 
manufacture, in view of the heavy penalties imposed by 
the Federal laws on the illicit production of liquors. With 
the adoption of national prohibition there would be no need 
for the effective preventive service of the United States In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, which is now maintained at great 
expense for the purpose of ensuring the collection of the 
taxes on all distilled and fermented beverages, and the Fed- 
eral laws would soon become a dead letter. 

It is notorious that the enforcement of State laws relat- 
ing to the liquor traffic is exceedingly lax, as compared with 
that of the Federal laws on the same subject. This is strik- 
ingly shown by the fact that in all the prohibition States 
persons selling liquors in defiance of State laws take out 
Federal licenses. These illicit liquor dealers are not afraid 
of the State laws, as they know that public sentiment is not 
in favor of their enforcement, but they fear the Federal 
authorities, who are directly interested in seeing that all 
manufacturers of or dealers in liquors pay the taxes imposed 
by statute. 

What would happen under national prohibition would 
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be exactly what has happened under State prohibitory laws. 
With the increase in the number of States that have adopted 
prohibition, there has been a marked growth in the number 
of illicit distilleries discovered and destroyed by the Internal 
Revenue officers, particularly in the Southern prohibition 
States. The annual report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shows that no less than 3,376 illegal stills were 
seized during the past fiscal year, 2,720, or more than three- 
fourths of the total, being located in five prohibition States, 
and it is admitted that these are only a small percentage of 
the thousands operated without detection. In the same 
report attention is called to the great increase in the number 
of illegal sellers of liquor, commonly called ‘‘ bootleggers,’’ 
in the prohibition States—a condition due, it is stated by the 
Commissioner, to the failure of the State authorities to 
enforce the law. 

Sometime ago a staff correspondent of the New York 
Sun who had been traveling through Mississippi reported 
that there are said to be in use in that prohibition State 
thousands of what are known as ‘kitchen stills,’’ con- 
sisting of a tea-kettle, rubber tube, and pail of cold water, 
with which whiskey is made from molasses. If the illicit 
still flourishes in spite of the Internal Revenue preventive 
service, what the condition will be when that service is 
abandoned can be readily imagined. 

And here I wish to point out the fact, seein by the 
general public, that the advocates of national prohibition 
are not trying to prevent the use of liquors, but merely their 
sale, or manufacture for sale. Their literature is filled with 
misleading statistics attempting to show that the use of 
intoxicants is responsible for the great bulk of the poverty, 
crime, sickness and insanity from which mankind suffers. 
They claim that it is the use of alcohol that causes these 
evils, yet when they advocate national prohibition as a 
remedy they do not provide for stopping the use of this 
alleged dangerous and injurious substance, but direct all 
their efforts to preventing its sale. The so-called Hobson 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, now 
being urged upon Congress, contains no provision against 
the use, or manufacture for use, of the liquors against which 
so much righteous indignation has been aroused. Should 
that amendment be adopted it would in no way interfere with 
the individual production and use of all kinds of alcoholic 
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beverages, so that the country would quickly return to the 
conditions of sixty or seventy years ago, when anybody who 
wished to do so made liquor and drank it. 

That this neglect to legislate against the use of intoxi- 
cants, while admitting that it is their use that causes all the 
ills ascribed to them, is not accidental, but a deliberately 
adopted policy, is shown by former Representative Hobson’s 
speech in Congress in favor of his proposed amendment, 
when he said: ‘‘ We do not ask that a man shall not drink. 
We do not say that a man shall not make liquor in his house 
for his own use.’’ Could there be stronger proof of the in- 
sincerity and hypocrisy of the prohibition advocates than is 
found in their willingness to allow men to drink what they 
call ‘* a body and soul destroying poison,’’ so long as they 
manufacture this poison for themselves instead of buying 
it from some one else? 

A glaring illustration of the dishonesty of the prohibition 
agitators was furnished in their action on the Sheppard Bill, 
prohibiting the manufacture or sale of liquor in the District 
of Columbia. When that measure was pending in the Senate 
an amendment offered, forbidding the importation of liquors 
for use, was voted down by the friends of the bill. The en- 
actment of the bill was urged on the ground that by prevent- 
ing the use of liquor manifold benefits would be conferred on 
the residents of the DiStrict, yet as passed by Congress the 
law permits the importation and use of alcoholic beverages in 
any quantity desired. This bill also showed that while pro- 
fessing to believe in majority rule and the right of local self- 
government, the advocates of prohibitory laws are willing to 
ride rough-shod over the popular will when they can coerce 
or intimidate legislators into forcing an unpopular law upon 
people who do not want it. Determined efforts were made by 
Senator Underwood to amend the Sheppard Bill so as to pro- 
vide for submitting the question to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict, but this proposition was rejected by the votes of Sena- 
tors who pretend to believe in the principle of the referen- 
dum. This, however, is not surprising, in view of the fact | 
that the Hobson scheme for national prohibition was de- 
liberately planned to force prohibition upon the entire coun- 
try by the votes of State Legislatures representing a 
minority of the people, under a system in which the State of 
Nevada, with 100,000 population, counts the same as the 
State of New York with 10,000,000 population. 
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One certain result of national prohibition would be the 
immediate withdrawal from the business of making or sell- 
ing liquors of all the self-respecting and honorable citizens 
now engaged in the industry, who would not for a moment 
be connected with a calling that had been outlawed. At the 
present time an overwhelming majority of the manufac- 
turers of liquor, and of those engaged in its sale, are men 
of good character, who feel that they are, in the words of 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, con- 
ducting ‘‘ a lawful business.’’ It is true that there are con- 
ditions in connection with the retail sale of liquors by saloons 
that have justly called forth the severest criticism, and that 
are responsible for much of the prohibition sentiment 
of the country. Action has been taken by the liquor manu- 
facturers, and by a large percentage of the retail dealers, 
to bring about a reform in these conditions, and particularly 
to aid in securing the strict enforcement of all laws relating 
to the business. This can not be accomplished all at once; 
but that satisfactory progress is being made was shown by 
a report of the Rockefeller Bureau of Social Hygiene in 
regard to New York City, where there has lately been a 
marked improvement in all conditions associated with the 
retail sale of liquors. 

Under national prohibition the demand for liquor would 
no longer be met by the present manufacturers and dealers, 
including hotels, restaurants and stores selling bottled goods 
only, but would attract the lowest type of irresponsible 
traffickers, who have made the names ‘“ bootleggers ’’ and 
‘* blind pigs’? synonymous with the Maine and Kansas 
illicit liquor sellers. Instead of pure liquors manufactured 
under the strict supervision of the Federal Government, 
all kinds of impure and dangerous compounds would be sup- 
plied through back-alley sources. Men who formerly stopped 
occasionally to have one drink would find it easy to buy 
liquor by the quart and gallon, and having it in their homes 
would drink more and oftener. The withdrawal of the Fed- 
eral Internal Revenue preventive service would leave the 
enforcement of prohibition to State officials, who could not 
prevent its constant violation. The advocates of national 
prohibition seem to think that there is some magic about a 
Constitutional amendment that will insure its enforcement. 
Mr. Hobson, and all other prohibition advocates from the 
South, know that Article Fifteen of the Constitution is 
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flagrantly violated by a number of Southern States through 
‘* grandfather ’’ laws, and other restrictions on the suf- 
frage, which are intended to deny to citizens of the United 
States the right to vote because of their racé or color. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1875 is a striking illustration of an unen- 
forced Federal statute, of which the New York Times, dis- 
cussing it editorially, said: ‘‘ As everybody knows, it has 
long been honored by universal want of observance.’’ 
Neither a law nor a Constitutional amendment will enforce 
itself, and it is a self-evident fact that an army of 1,000,000 
men could not prevent cider from becoming ‘‘ hard,’’ grape 
juice from becoming alcoholic, or a person desiring alcohol 
from making it in his own house by the simple method above 
described. The net result of national prohibition would 
therefore be to substitute for pure liquors, manufactured 
under Government supervision, all sorts of compounds made 
and sold by ‘‘ moonshiners ”’ and ‘‘ bootleggers,’’ from which 
no revenue would be secured. 

If the Hobson amendment becomes the law of the land, 
liquor will still be made and used, and its illicit sale will be 
carried on under conditions far worse than those obtaining 
in any saloon in the ‘‘ wettest ’’ States. 

Wuippen GranaM. 





THE THRESHOLD 


BY MARY LINDA BRADLEY 





I see him on the lake, in his red skiff, 

A boy I know, perched on the very stern, 

His whistle lilting o’er the engine’s beat. 

And the small boat, prow lifted, scuds along 
Like a wild duck, half-trailing through the waves. 
Brown as an Autumn leaf, this lad, and strong 
As any sapling, toughened by the winds! 
Student of strength, dexterity and speed... 
Whether in baseball contest, where his arm, 
Supple as seasoned yew, lets fly the ball; 
Whether he yields him to investiture 

By the deep lake, smooth as extended silk, 
Cleaving its stuff with ever-healing strokes; 
Or whether, when that silk turns hard as glass, 
His ice-boat soars away athwart the wind— 
He questions not the source of such well-being, 
Nor marks the faultless engine of his heart, 

The wayward battery of eager brain, 
Accepting the Creator’s heaven and earth 

As common facts and not as miracles. 

Little he asks from fourteen years—the gifts 
Of food and sleep, of strength and kindly love. 


O gallant servant of the Sun and Wind, 

And lover of the changing, lovely Lake, 

Lavish your clean, glad service in their praise. 

A little space, and then the head will ask 

Why beats the heart? And whence aloft that fleet, 
Whose mast-lights rove the distant lakes of night? 
And thought will rouse you from your long content, 
And build you a new heaven and an earth 
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—Not a mere background of well-ordered dust, 

But a huge bulk of contest, where men’s vows 

—Those early, god-like vows—thrust like scarred swords 
To leave a lingering mark, or fall to rust. 


What would you do, O Valiant Unafraid ? 

Your hand maintains you and your foot is sure. 
Here is the world, here at your gate and there 

By many million gates of distant men. 

The colored segments of the map are real 

And you may tread their substance, seek their worth. 
Ah! take your place and build it mightily, 

Till men shall seek its comfort, know its power. 

The door unto the Years is opening wide, 

Thence Evil leads to waste and age-of-soul, 

While Good must find utility and life— 

Pass through, O youth, lift up your heart and choose. 


Mary LinpA BRADLEY. 





SEA-BLUE AND BLOOD-RED 
(Polyphonic Prose) 


BY AMY LOWELL 





THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Blue as the tip of a salvia blossom, the inverted cup of 
the sky arches over the sea. Up to meet it, in a flat band of 
glaring colour, rises the water. The sky is unspecked by 
clouds, but the sea is flecked with pink and white light shad- 
ows, and silver scintillations snip-snap over the tops of the 
waves, 

Something moves along the horizon. A puff of wind 
blowing up the edges of the silver-blue sky? Clouds! 
Clouds! Great thunderheads marching along the skyline! 
No, by Jove! The sun shining on sails! Vessels, hull down, 
with only their tiers of canvas showing. Beautiful balloon- 
ing thunderheads dipping one after another below the blue 
band of the sea. 


NAPLES 


Red tiles, yellow stucco, layer on layer of windows, roofs, 
and balconies, Naples pushes up the hill away from the curv- 
ing bay. A red, half-closed eye, Vesuvius watches and waits. 
All Naples prates of this and that, and runs about its little 
business, shouting, bawling, incessantly calling its wares. 
Fish frying, macaroni drying, seven feet piles of red and 
white brocoli, grapes heaped high with rosemary, sliced 
pomegranates dripping seeds, plucked and bleeding chick- 
ens, figs on spits, lemons in baskets, melons cut end quar- 
tered nicely: ‘‘ Ah, che bella cosa! ’’ They even sell water, 
clear crystal water for a paul or two. And everything done 
to a hullabaloo. They jabber over cheese, they chatter over 
wine, they gabble at the corners in the bright sunshine. And 
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piercing through the noise is the beggar-whine, always, like 
an undertone, the beggar-whine; and always the crimson, 
watching eye of Vesuvius. 


Have you seen her—the Ambassadress? Ah, Bellissima 
Creatura!l Una Donna Rara! She is fairer than the Blessed 
Virgin; and good! Never was such a soul in such a body! 
The rdle of her benefactions would stretch from here to 
Posillipo. And she loves the people, loves to go among them 
and speak to this one and that, and her apple-blossom face 
under the big blue hat works miracles like the Holy Images 
in the Churches. 

In her great house with the red marble stairway, Lady 
Hamilton holds brilliant sway. From her boudoir windows 
she can see the bay, and on the left, hanging there, a flame 
in a cresset, the blood-red glare of Vesuvius staring at the 
clear blue air. 

Blood-red on a night of stars, red like a wound, with lava 
scars. In the round wall-mirrors of her boudoir, is the 
blackness of the bay, the whiteness of a star, and the bleed- 
ing redness of the mountain’s core. Nothing more. All 
night long, in the mirrors, nothing more. Black water, red 
stain, and above, a star with its silver rain. 


Over the people, over the king, trip the little Ambassa- 
dorial feet; fleet and light as a pigeon’s wing, they brush 
over the artists, the friars, the abbés, the Court. They bear 
her higher and higher at each step. Up and over the hearts 
of Naples goes the beautiful Lady Hamilton, till she reaches 
even to the Queen; then rests in a sheening, shimmering alti- 
tude, between earth and sky, high and floating as the red 
crater of Vesuvius. Buoyed up and sustained in a blood- 
red destiny, all on fire for the world to see. 


Proud Lady Hamilton! Superb Lady Hamilton! Quiver- 
ing, blood-swept, vivid Lady Hamilton! Your vigour is 
enough to awake the dead, as you tread the newly uncovered 
courtyards of Pompeii. There is a murmur all over the 
opera-house when you enter your box. And your frocks! 
Jesu! What frocks! ‘‘ India painting on wyte sattin! ”? 
And a new camlet shawl, all sea-blue and blood-red, in an 
intricate pattern, given by Sir William to help you do your 
marvelous ‘‘ Attitudes.’? Incomparable actress! No thea- 
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tre built is big enough to compass you. It takes a world; 
and centuries shall elbow each other aside to watch you act 
your part. Art, Emma, or heart? 

The blood-red cone of Vesuvius glows in the night. 


She sings Luce Bella, and Naples eries ‘‘ Brava! An- 
cora!’’ and claps its hands. She dances the taraniella, 
and poses before a screen with the red-blue shawl. It is the 
frescoes of Pompeii unfrozen; it is the fine-cut profiles of 
Sicilian coins; it is Apollo Belvedere himself—Goethe has 
said it. She wears a Turkish dress, and her face is sweet 
and lively as rippled water. 


The lava-streams of Vesuvius descend as far as Portici. 
She climbs the peak of fire at midnight—five miles of flame. 
A blood-red mountain, seeping tears of blood. She skips 
over glowing ashes and laughs at the pale, faded moon, wan 
in the light of the red-hot lava. What a night! Spires and 
sparks of livid flame shooting into the black sky. Biood-red 
smears of fire; blood-red gashes, flashing her out against 
the smouldering mountain. A tossing fountain of blood-red 
jets, it sets her hair flicking into the air like licking flamelets 
of a burning aureole. Blood-red is everywhere. She wears 
. it as a halo and diadem. Emma, Emma Hamilton, Ambas- 
sadress of Great Britain to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 


ABOUKIR BAY, EGYPT 


North-north-west, and a whole-sail breeze, ruffling up the 
larkspur-blue sea, breaking the tops of the waves into egg- 
white foam, shoving ripple after ripple of pale jade-green 
- over the shoals of Aboukir Bay. Away to the Hast rolls in 

the sluggish water of old Nile. West and South—hot, yel- 
low land. Ships at anchor. Thirteen ships fiying the tri 
colore, and riding at ease in a patch of blue water inside a 
jade-green hem. What of them? Ah, fine ships! The 
Orient, one hundred and twenty guns, Franklin, Tonnant, 
each with eighty. Weighty metal to float on a patch of 
blue with a green hem. They ride stem to stern, in a long 
line, pointing the way to Aboukir Bay. 

To the North are thunderheads, ballooning, silver-white 
thunderheads rising up out of the horizon. The thunder- 
heads draw steadily up into the blue-blossomed sky. <A top- 
gallant breeze pushes them rapidly over the white-specked 
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water. One, Two, Six, Ten, Thirteen separate tiered clouds, 
and the wind sings loud in their shrouds and spars. The 
royals are furled, but the topgallantsails and topsails are 
full and straining. Thirteen white thunderheads bearing 
down on Aboukir Bay. 


The Admiral is working the stump of his right arm; do 
not cross his hawse, I advise you. 

‘‘ Youngster to the mast-head. What! Going without 
your glass, and be damned to you! Let me know what you 
see, immediately.’’ 

‘‘ The enemy fleet, Sir, at anchor in the bay.’’ 

‘¢ Bend on the signal to form in line of battle, Sir 
Ed’ard.’’ 

The bright wind straightens the signal pennants until 
they stand out rigid like boards. 

‘¢ Captain Hood reports eleven fathoms, Sir, and shall 
he bear up and sound? ”’ 

‘* Signal Captain Hood to lead, sounding.’’ 


‘‘ By the mark ten! A quarter less ninc! By the deep 


eight! ’’ 

Round to starboard swing the white thunderheads, the 
water of their bows washing over the green jade hem. An 
orange sunset steams in the shrouds, and glints upon the 
muzzles of the cannon in the open ports. The hammocks are 
down; the guns run out and primed; beside each is a pile 
of canister and grape; gunners are blowing on their matches; 
snatches of fife music drift down to the lower decks. In the 
cockpits, the surgeons are feeling the edges of knives and 
saws; men think of their wives and swear softly, spitting 
on their hands. 

‘¢ Let go that anchor! By God, she hangs! ” 

Past the Guerrier slides the Goliath, but the anchor 
drops and stops her on the inner quarter of the Conquérant. 
The Zealous brings up on the bow of the Guerrier, the 
Orion, Theseus, Audacious, are all come to, inside the French 
ships. 

The Vanguard, Admiral’s pennant flying, is lying out- 
side the Spartiate, distant only a pistol shot. 

In a pattern like a country dance, each balanced justly 
by its neighbour, lightly, with no apparent labour, the ships 
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slip into place, and lace a design of white sails and yellow 
yards on the purple, flowing water. Almighty Providence, 
what a day! Twenty-three ships in one small bay, and away 
to the eastward, the water of old Nile rolling sluggishly be- 
tween its sandbars. 


Seven hundred and forty guns open fire on the French 
fleet. The sun sinks into the purple-red water, its low, 
straight light playing gold on the slaughter. Yellow fire, 
shot with red, in wheat sheafs from the guns; and a racket 
and ripping which jerks the nerves, then stuns, until another 
broadside crashes the ears alive again. The men shine with 
soot and sweat, and slip in the blood which wets the deck. 

The surgeons cut and cut, but men die steadily. It is 
heady work, this firing into ships not fifty feet distant. 
Lilac and grey, the heaving bay, slapped and torn by thou- 
sands of splashings of shot and spars. Great red stars 
peer through the smoke, a mast is broke short off at the 
lashings and falls overboard, with the rising moon flashing 
in its top-hamper. 


There is a rattle of musketry; pipe-clayed, red-coated 
marines swab, and fire, and swab. A round shot finishes the 
- Job, and tears its way out through splintering bulwarks. The 
roar of broadside after broadside echoes from the shore in 
a long, hoarse humming. Drums beat in little fire-cracker 
snappings, and a boatswain’s whistle wires, thin and sharp, 
through the din, and breaks short off against the scream of 
a gun crew, cut to bits by a bursting cannon. 

Three times they clear the Vanguard’s guns of a muck 
of corpses, but each new crew comes on with a cheer and 
each discharge is a jeer of derision. 

The Admiral is hit. A flying sliver of iron has shivered 
his head and opened it, the skin lies quivering over his one 
good eye. He sees red, blood-red, and the roar of the guns 
sounds like water running over stones. He has to be led 


below. 


Hight bells, and the poop of the Orient is on fire. 
‘¢ Higher, men, train your guns a little higher. Don’t give 
them a loophole to scotch the flame. ’Tis their new fine paint 
they’ll have to blame.’’ Yellow and red, waving tigerlilies, 
the flames shoot up—round serrated petals, flung out of the 
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black-and-silver cup of the bay. Hach stay is wound with a 
flickering fringe. The ropes curl up and shrivel as though 
a twinge of pain withered them. Spasm after spasm con- 
vulses the ship. A Clap!—A Crash!—A Boom!—and 
silence. The ships have ceased firing. 

Ten, twenty, forty seconds. ‘ 

Then a dash of water as masts and spars fall from an 
immense height, and in the room of the floating, licking tiger- 
lily is a chasm of yellow and red whirling eddies. The guns 
start firing again. 

Foot after foot across the sky goes the moon, with her 
train of swirling silver-blue stars. 


The day is fair. In the clear Egyptian air, the water of 
Aboukir Bay is as blue as the bottom flowers of a larkspur 
spray. The shoals are green with a white metal sheen, and 
between its sandbars the Nile can be seen, slowly rolling out 
to sea. 

The idinival’s head is bound up, and his eye is blood- 
shot and very red, but he is sitting at his desk writing, for 
all that. Through the stern windows is the blue of the sea, 
and reflections dance waveringly on his paper. This is what 
he has written: 

VaneauarD, Mouts or THE NILE, 
August 8th, 1798. 


My pear Sir— 
Almighty God has made me the happy instrument in destroying 
the enemy’s fleet ; which, I hope, will be a blessing to Europe. . . 
I hope there will be no difficulty in our getting refitted at Naples, 
° Your most obliged and affectionate , 
Horatio NELSON. 


Dance, little reflections of blue water, dance, while there 
is yet time. 


NAPLES 


‘¢ Get out of the way, with your skewbald ass. Heu! 
Heu!’? There is scant room for the quality to pass up and 
down the whole Strada di Toledo. Such a running to and 
fro! Such a clacking, and clapping, and fleering, and cheer- 
ing. Holy Mother of God, the town has gone mad. Listen 
to the bells. They will crack the very doors of Heaven with 
their jangling. The sky seems the hot half-hollow of a 
clanging bell. I verily believe they will rock the steeples off 
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their foundations. Ding! Dang! Dong! Jingle-Jingle! 
Clank! Clink! Twitter! Tingle! Half Naples is hanging 
on the ropes, I vow it is louder than when they crown the 
Pope. The lapis lazuli pillars in Jesus Church positively 
lurch with the noise; the carvings of Santa Chiara are at 
swinging poise. Jn San Dominico Maggiore, the altar quiv- 
ers; Santa Maria del Carmine’s chimes run like rivers tink- 
ling over stones; the big bell of the Cathedral hammers and 
drones. It is gay today, with all the bells of Naples at play. 

That’s a fine equipage; those bays shine like satin. Why, 
it is the British Ambassadress, and two British officers with 
her in the carriage! Where is her hat? Tut, you fool, she 
doesn’t need one, she is wearing a ribbon like a Roman sena- 
tor. Blue it is, and there are gold letters: ‘‘ Nelson and 
Victory.’? The woman is undoubtedly mad, but it is a mad- 
ness which kindles. ‘‘ Viva Nelson! Viva Miladi!’’ A half 
a hundred hats are flying in the air like kites, and all the 
white handkerchiefs in Naples wave from the balconies. 

Brava, Emma Hamilton, a fig for the laws of good taste, 
your heart beats blood, not water. Let pale-livered ladies 
wave decorously; do you drive the streets and tell the laz- 
zaront the good news. Proud Lady Hamilton! Mad, whole- 
hearted Lady Hamilton. Viva! Viva ancora! Wear your 
Nelson-anchor earrings for the sun to flash in; cut a dash 
in your new blue shawl, spotted with these same anchors. 
What if lily-tongued dandies dip their pens in gall to jeer 
at you, your blood is alive. The red of it stains a bright 
band across the pages of history. The others are ghosts, 
rotting in aged tombs. Light your three thousand lamps, 
that your windows spark and twinkle ‘‘ Nelson ’’ for all the 
world to see, and even the little wavelets of the bay have a 
largess of gold petals dropped from his name. Rule, Bri- 
tannia, though she doesn’t deserve it; it is all Nelson and 
the Ambassadress, in the streets of Naples. 


~ He has rooms at the Palazzo Sesso, the British Admiral, 
and all day long he watches the red, half-closed eye of Vesu- 
vius gazing down at his riding ships. At night, there is a 
red plume over the mountain, and the light of it fills the 
room with a crimson glow, it might be a gala lit for him. His 
eyes swim. In the open sky hangs a steel-white star, and 
a bar of silver cuts through the red reflections of the mir- 
rors. Red and silver, for the bay is not blue at night. 
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‘¢ Oh brave Nelson, oh God bless and protect our brave 
deliverer, oh, Nelson, Nelson, what do we not owe to you.” 
Sea-blue, the warp; but the thread of the woof is bolted red. 
Fiddlers and dinners—well, or Hell! as the case may be. 
Queens, populace—these are things, like guns, to face. Ros- 
tral columns and birthday fétes jar the nerves of a wounded 
head; it is better in bed, in the rosy gloom of a plume-lit 
room, 

So the Admiral rests in the Palazzo Sesso, the guest of 
his Ambassador, and his ships ride at anchor under the 
flaming mountain. 

The shuttle shoots, the shuttle weaves. The red thread 
to the blue thread cleaves. The web is plaiting which noth- 
ing unreaves. 


The Admiral buys the Ambassadress a table, a pleasant 
tribute to hospitality. It is of satin-wood, sprinkled over 
with little flying loves arrayed in pink and blue sashes. They 
sit at this table for hours, he and she, discussing the destiny 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and her voice is like 
water tinkling over stones, and her face is like the same 
water twinkling in shallows. 

She counts his money for him, and laughs at his inability 


to reduce carolins to English sixpences. She drives him out 

to Caserta to see the Queen, and parades him on the Chiaia 

to delight the common people.: She is always before him, 

a mist of rose and silver, a damask irradiation, shading and 
lighting like a palpitant gem. 


In the evenings, by the light of two wax candles, the Ad- 
miral writes kind acknowledgments to the tributes of half 
a world. Moslem and Christian sweetly united to stamp out 
liberty. It is an inspiring sight to see. Rule Britannia in- 
deed, with Slavs and Turks boosting up her footstool. The 
Sultan has sent a Special Envoy bearing gifts: the Chelenck 
—‘‘ Plume of Triumph,’’ all in diamonds, and a pelisse of 
sables, just as bonds of his eternal gratitude. ‘‘ Viva il 
Turco! ’’ says Lady Hamilton. The Mcther of His Sultanie 
Majesty begs that the Admiral’s pocket may be the reposi- 
tory of a diamond-studded box to hold his snuff. The Rus- 
sian Tzar, a bit self-centred as most monarchs are, sends him 
his portrait, diamond-framed of course. The King of Sar- 
dinia glosses over his fewer gems by the richness of his com- 
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pliments. The East India Company, secure of its trade, has 
paid him ten thousand pounds. The Turkish Company has 
given him plate. A grateful country augments his state by 
creating him the smallest kind of peer, with a couple of tup- 
pences a year, and veneering it over by a grant of arms. 
Arms for an arm, but what for an eye! Does the Admiral 
smile as he writes his reply? Writes with his left hand that 
he is aware of the high honor it will be to bear this shield: 
‘* A chief undulated argent, from which a palm-tree issuant, 
between a disabled ship on the dexter, and a ruinous battery 
on the sinister, all proper.’’ ‘‘ Very proper, indeed,’’ nods 
Sir William, but Lady Hamilton prods the coloured paper 
shield a trifle scornfully. ‘‘ If I was King of England, I 
would make you Duke Nelson, Marquis Nile, Earl Aboukir, 
Viscount Pyramid, Baron Crocodile and Prince Victory.”’ 
‘* My dear Emma, what a child you are,’’ says Sir William; 
but the Admiral looks out of the window at, the blood-red 
mountain and says nothing at all. 


_ Something shakes Naples. Shakes so violently that it 
makes the candles on the Admiral’s writing-table flicker. 
Earthquakes, perhaps. Aye, earthquakes, but not from the 


red, plumed mountain. The dreadful tread of marching men 
is rocking the Bourbon Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and the 
fanfare of Republican trumpets blows over the city like a 
great wind. It swirls the dust of Monarchy in front of it, 
across Naples and out over the Chiaia to the sea. 

The Admiral walks his quarterdeck with the blue bay 
beneath him, but his eyes are red with the glare ef Vesuvius, 
and the blood beats in and out of his heart so rapidly that he 
is almost stifled. All Naples is red to the Admiral, but the 
core of crimson is the Palazzo Sesso, in whose windows, at 
night, the silver stars flash so brightly. ‘‘ Crimson and sil- 
ver,’’ thinks the Admiral, ‘‘O Emma, Emma Hamilton! ’’ 


It is December now, and Naples is heaving and shudder- 
ing with the force of the Earth shock. There is no firm 
ground on which to stand. Beneath the Queen’s footsteps 
is a rocking jelly. Even the water of the bay boils and 
churns and knocks loudly against the wooden sides of the 
British ships. 

Over the satin-wood table, the Admiral and the Ambas- 
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sadress sit in consultation, and red fire flares between them 
across its polished surface. ‘‘ My adorable, unfortunate 
Queen! Dear, dear Queen!’’ Lady Hamilton’s eyes are 
carbuncles burning into the Admiral’s soul. He is dazzled, 
confused, used to the glare on blue water he thinks he sees 
it now. It is Duty and Kings. Caste versus riff-raff. The 
roast beef of old England against fried frogs’ legs. 

Red, blood-red, figures the weaving pattern, red blushing 
over blue, flushing the fabric purple, like lees of wine. 


A blustering night to go to a party. But the coach is 
ready, and Lord Nelson is arrived from his ship. Official 
persons cannot give the slip to other official persons, and it 
is Kelim Effendi who gives the reception, the Sultan’s Spe- 
cial Envoy. ‘‘ Wait,’’ to the coachman; then lights, jewels, 
sword-clickings, compliments, a promenade round the rooms, 
bowing, and a quick, unwatched exit from a side door. Some- 
one will wake the snoring coachman hours hence and send 
him away. But it will not be his Master or Mistress. These 
hurry through dark, windy streets to the Molesiglio. How- 
the waves flow by in the darkness! ‘‘ A heavy ground- 
swell,’’ says the Admiral, but there is a lull in the wind. A 
password in English—we are all very English to-night. 
‘¢ Can you find your way, Emma?’’ Sir William is per- 
turbed. But the Ambassadress is gone, gone lightly, swiftly, 
up the dark mole, and disappeared through a postern in the 
wall. She is aflame, scorching with red and gold fires, a 
torch of scarlet and ochre, a meteor of sulphur and chrome 
dashed with vermilion. 

There are massacres in the streets of Naples; in the Pal- 
ace, a cowering Queen. This is melodrama, and Emma is the 
Princess of Opera Bouffe. Opera Bouffe with Death as 
Pulchinello. Ho! Ho! You laugh. A merry fellow, and 
how if Death had you by the gizzard? Comedy and Tragedy 
shift masks, but Emma is intent on her task and sees neither. 
Frightened, vacillating monarchs to guide down a twisting 
stair; but there is Nelson climbing up. And there are lan- 
terns, cutlasses, pistols, and, at last, the night air, black 
slapping water, and boats. 

They are afloat, off the trembling, quivering soil of Na- 
ples, and their way is lit by a blood-red glimmer from the 
tossing fires of Vesuvius. 
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PALERMO, ET AL 


Storm-tossed water, and an island set in a sea as blue 
as the bottom flowers of a spike of larkspur, come upon out 
of a hurly-burly of wind, and rain, and jagged waves. 
Through ft all has walked the Ambassadress like some starry 
saint, pouring mercy out of full hands. The Admiral sees 
her misted with rose and purple, radiating comfort in a phos- 
phoric glow. Is it wise to light one’s life with an irides- 
cence? Perhaps not, but the bolt is shot. 

The stuff is weaving. Now one thread is uppermost, now 
another, making striae of reds and blues, or clouding colour 
over colour. 


There are lemon groves, and cool stars, and love flood- 
ing beneath them. There are slanting decks, and full sails, 
and telescopes, wearying to a one-eyed man. Then a span 
of sunlight under pink oleanders; and evenings beneath 
painted ceilings, surrounded by the hum of a court. 

Naples again, with cannon blazing. A haze of orders, 
documents, pardons, and a hanging. Palermo, and Duke- 
doms and ‘‘ Nostro Liberatore.’’ One cannot see everything 
with one eye. Flight is possible, but misted vision shows 
strange shapes. It is Opera Bouffe, with Tragedy in the 

- front row. Downing Street hints reproof, mentions stories 
of gaming-tables and high piles of gold. What nonsense 
to talk of a duel! Sir William and the Admiral live like 
brothers. But they will not be silent, those others. ‘‘ Poor 
Lady Nelson, what will she do? ”’ Still it is true that aad 
lady in question is a bit of a shrew. 


Blood beats back and forth under the lemon groves, prov- 
ing itself a right of way. ‘‘ I worship, nay, adore you, and 
if you was single, and I found you under a hedge, I would 
instantly marry you. Santa Emma! As truly as I believe 
in God, do I believe you are a saint.’’ If the lady is a saint 
and he her acolyte, it is by a Divine right. These are the 
ways of Heaven; the Admiral prays and knows himself for- 
given and absolved. 

Revolve slowly, shuttle of the blue thread, red is a strong 
colour under Sicilian skies. 

LEGHORN TO LONDON 


A Court, an Ambassador, and a great Admiral, in travel- 
ling carriages rolling over the map of Europe. Straining 
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up hills, bowling along levels, rolling down slopes, and all to 
the tune of ‘‘ Hip! Hip! Hurrah!’’? From Leghorn to 
Florence, to Ancona, to Trieste, is one long Festa. Hvery 
steeple sways with clashing bells, and people line the roads, 
yelling ‘‘ Viva Nelson! Hola! Hola! Viva Inghilterra! ”’ 
Wherever they go, it is a triumphal progress and a pinny- 
pinny-poppy-show. Whips crack, sparks fly, sails fill—an- 
other section of the map is left behind. Carriages again, 
up hill and down, from the seaboard straight into Austria. 

Hip! Hip! Hip! The wheels roll into Vienna. Then 
what a to-do! Concerts, operas, fireworks too. Dinners 
where one hundred six-foot grenadiers do the waiting at 
table. Such grandiloquence! Such splendid, regal magnifi- 
cence! Trumpets and cannons, and Nelson’s health; the 
Jew wealth of Baron Arnstein, and the excellent wine of his 
cellars. Hayden conducts an oratorio while the guests are 
playing faro. Delightful city! What o pity one must leave! 
These are rewards worthy of the Battle of the Nile. You 
smile. Tut! Tut! Remember they are only foreigners; 
the true British breed writes home scurvy letters for all 
London to read.. Hip! Hip! God save the King! 


For two months, the travelling carriages stand in the 
stables; but horses are put to them at last, and they are off 
again. No Court this time; but what is a fleeing Queen to a 
victorious Admiral! Up hill, down dale, round and round 
roll the sparkling wheels, kicking up all the big and little 
stones of Austria. ‘‘ Huzza for the Victor of Aboukir! ”’ 
shouts the populace. The traces tighten, and the carriages 
are gone. In and out of Prague roll the wheels, and across 
the border into Germany. 


Dresden at last, but an Electress turning her back on 
Lady Hamilton. <A stuffy state, with a fussy etiquette! 
Why distress oneself for such a rebuff? Emma will get even 
with them yet. It is enough for her to do her ‘‘ Attitudes,”’ 
and to perfection. And still—and still—but Lady Hamil- 
ton has an iron will. 

Proud Lady Hamilton! Blood-betrayed, hot-hearted 
Lady Hamilton! The wheels roll out of Dresden, and Lady 
Hamilton looks at the Admiral. ‘‘ Oh, Nelson, Nelson.’’ But 
the whips are cracking and one cannot hear. 

Roll over Germany, wheels. Roll through Magdeburg, 
Lodwostz, Anhalt. Roll up to the banks of the Elbe, and 
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deposit your travellers in a boat once more. Along the green 
shores of the green-and-brown river to Hamburg, where 
merchants and bankers are waiting to honour the man who 
has saved their gold. Huzza for Nelson, Saviour of Banks! 
Where is the frigate a thankful country might have sent 
him? Not there. Why did he come overland, forsooth? 
The Lion and the Unicorn are-uncouth beasts, but we do not 
mind in the least. No, indeed! We take a packet and land 
at Yarmouth. 


‘‘ Hip! Hip! Hip! God save the King! Long live 
Nelson, Britain’s Pride!’? The common people are beside 
themselves with joy, there is no alloy to their welcome. Be- 
fore The Wrestler’s inn, troops are paraded. And every 
road is arcaded with flags and flowers. ‘‘ He is ours! 
Hip! Hip! Nelson!’’ Cavaleades of volunteer cavalry 
march before him. Two days to London, and every road 
bordered with smiling faces. They cannot go faster than 
a footpace because the carriage is drawn by men. Muskets 
pop, and every shop in every town is a flutter of bunting. 

Red, Lady Hamilton, red welcome for your Admiral. 
Red over foggy London. Bow bells peeling, and the crowded 


streets reeling through fast tears. Years, Emma, and Na- 
ples covered by their ashes. 

'  _Blood-red, his heart flashes to hers, but the great city of 

_ London is blurred to both of them. 


MERTON 


Early Autumn, and a light breeze rustling through the 
trees of Paradise Merton, and pashing the ripples of the 
Little Nile against the sides of the arched stone bridge. It 
is ten o’clock, and through the blowing leaves, the lighted 
windows of the house twinkle like red, pulsing stars. Far 
down the road is a jingle of harness, and a crunching of 
wheels. Out of the darkness flare the lamps of a postchaise, 
blazing basilisk eyes, making the smooth sides of leaves 
shine as they approach, the darkness swallowing in behind 
them. A rattle, a stamping of hoofs, and the chaise comes 
to a stand opposite a wooden gate. It is not late, maybe a 
bit ahead of time. The postboy eases himself in the saddle, 
and loosens his reins. The light from the red windows glit- 
ters in the varnished panels of the chaise. 


How tear himself away from so dear a home! Can he 
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wrench himself apart, can he pull his heart out of his body? 
Her face is pitiful with tears. Two years gone, and only a 
fortnight returned. His head hums with the rushing of his 
blood. ‘‘ Wife in the sight of Heaven ’’—surely one life 
between them now, and yet the summons has come. Blue 
water is calling, the peaked seas beckon. 

The Admiral kneels beside his child’s bed, and prays. 
These are the ways of the Almighty. ‘‘ His will be done.’’ 
Pathetic trust, thrusting aside desire. The fire on the hcarth 
is faint and glowing, and throws long shadows across the 
room. How quiet it is, how far from battles and crowning 
seas. 

She strains him in her arms, she whispers, sobbing, 
‘* Dearest husband of my heart, you are all the world to 
Emma.’’ She delays his going by minute and minute. ‘‘ My 
Dearest and most Beloved, God protect you and my dear 
Horatia and grant us a happy meeting. Amen! Amen! ”’ 

Tear, blue shuttle, through the impeding red, but have 
a care lest the thread snap in following. 


‘¢ God bless you, George. Take care of Lady Hamilton.’’ 
He shakes his brother-in-law by the hand. The chaise door 
bangs. The postboy flicks his whip, the horses start for- 


ward. Red windows through flecking trees. Blood-red win- 
dows growing dimmer behind him, until they are only a 
shimmer in the distance. His eyes smart, searching for their 
faint glimmer through blowing trees. His eyes smart with 
tears, and fears which seem to haunt him. All night he 
drives, through Guildford, over Hindhead, on his way to 
Portsmouth. 
AT SEA, OFF CAPE TRAFALGAR 


Blue as the tip of a deep blue salvia blossom, the inverted 
cup of the sky arches over the sea. Up to meet it, in a con- 
cave curve of bright colour, rises the water, flat, unrippled, 
for the wind scarcely stirs. How comcs the sky so full of 
clouds on the horizon, with none over head? Clouds! Great 
clouds of canvas! Mighty baliooning clouds, bearing thun- 
der and crinkled lightning in their folds. They roll up out 
of the horizon, tiered, stately. Sixty-four great thunder- 
clouds, more perbaps, throwing their shadows over ten miles 
of sea. 


Boats dash back and forth. Their ordered oars spark- 
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ling like silver as they lift and fall. Frigate captains receiv- 
ing instructions, coming aboard the flagship, departing from 
it. Blue and white, with a silver flashing of boats. 


Thirty-three clouds headed South, twenty-three others 
converging upon them! They move over the water as si- 
lently as the drifting air. Lines to lines, drawing nearer on 
the faint impulse of the breeze. 


Blue coated, flashing with stars, the Admiral walks up 
and down the poop. Stars on his breast, in his eyes the 
white glare of the sea. The enemy wears, looping end to 
end, and waits, poised in a half-circle, like a pale new moon 
upon the water. The British ships point straight to the hol- 
low between the horns, and even their stu’nsails are set. 
Arrows flung at a crescent over smooth blue water. 


‘¢ Now, Blackwood, I am going to amuse the fleet with a 
signal. Mr. Pasco, I wish to say to the fleet, ‘ England con- 
fides that every man will do his duty.’ You must be quick, 
for I have one more to make, which is for close action.’’ 

‘¢Tf your Lordship will permit me to substitute ‘ ex- 
pects ’ for ‘ confides,’ it will take less time, because ‘ ex- 


pects ’ is in the vocabulary and ‘ confides ’ must be spelt.’’ 
Flutter flags, fling out your message to the advancing 
arrows. Ripple and fly above the Admiral’s head. Signal 
flags are of all colours, but the Admiral sees only the red. 
It beats above him, outlined against the salvia-blue sky. A 
crimson blossom sprung from his heart, the banner royal of 
his Destiny struck out sharply against the blue of Heaven. 


Frigate Captain Blackwood bids good-bye to the Ad- 
miral. ‘‘I trust, my Lord, that on my return to the Vic- 
tory, I shall find your Lordship well and in possession of 
twenty prizes.’? A gash of blood-colour cuts across the blue 
sky, or is it that the Admiral’s eyes are tired with the flash- 
ing of the sea? ‘‘ God bless you, Blackwood, I shall never 
speak to you again.’? What is it that haunts his mind? He 
is blinded by red, blood-red fading to rose, smeared purple, 
blotted out by blue. Larkspur sea and blue sky above it, 
with the flickering flags of his signal standing out in cameo. 


Boom! A shot passes through the main topgallantsail 
of the Victory. The ship is under fire. Her guns cannot 
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bear while she is head on. Straight at the floating half-moon 
of ships goes the Victory, leading her line, muffled in the 
choking smoke of the Bucentaure’s guns. The sun is 
dimmed, but through the smoke-cloud prick diamond 
sparkles from the Admiral’s stars as he walks up and down 
the quarterdeck. 

Red glare of guns in the Admiral’s eyes. Red stripe of 
marines drawn up on the poop. Hight are carried off by a 
single shot, and the red stripe liquefies, and seeps, lapping, 
down the gangway. Every stu’nsail boom is shot away. 
The blue of the sea has vanished; there is only the red of 
cannon, and the white twinkling sparks of the Admiral’s 
stars. 


The bows of the Victory cross the wake of the Bucen- 
taure, and one after another, as they bear, the double-shutted 
guns tear through the woodwork of the French ship. The 
Victory slips past like a shooting shuttle, and runs on board 
the Redoutable, seventy-four, and their spars lock, with a 
shock which almost stops their headway. 


It is a glorious Autumn day outside the puff-ball of 
smoke. A still, blue sea, unruffled, banded to silver by a 
clear sun. 


Guns of the Victory, guns of the Redoutable, exploding 
incessantly, making one long draw of sound. Rattling upon 
it, rain on a tin roof, the pop-pop of muskets from the miz- 
zen top of the Redoutable. There are sharpshooters in the 
mizzen top, aiming at the fog below. Suddenly, through it, 
spears the gleam of diamonds; it is the Admiral’s stars, re- 
flecting the flashes of the guns. 


Red blood in a flood before his eyes. Red from horizon 
to zenith, crushing down like beaten metal. The Admiral 
falls to his knees, to his side, and lies there, and the crim- 
son glare closes over him, a cupped inexorable end. ‘‘ They 
have done for me at last, Hardy. My back-bone is shot 
through.’’ 

The blue thread is snapped and the bolt falls from the 
loom. Weave, shuttle of the red thread. Weave over and 
under yourself in a scarlet ecstasy. It is all red now he 
comes to die. Red, with the white sparkles of those cursed 
stars. 
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Carry him down gently, and let no man know that it is 
the Admiral who has fallen. He covers his face and his stars 
with his handkerchief. The white glitter is quenched; the 
white glitter of his life will shine no more. ‘‘ Doctor, I am 
gone. I leave Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as 
a legacy to my Country.’’ Pathetic trust, thrusting aside 
knowledge. Flint, the men who sit in Parliament, flint which 
no knocking can spark.to fire. But you still believe in men’s 
goodness, knowing only your own heart. ‘‘ Let my dear 
Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all other things be- 
longing to me.’’ 

The red darkens, and is filled with tossing fires. He sees 
Vesuvius, and over it the single silver brilliance of a star. 

** One would like to live a little longer, but thank God, I 
have done my duty.’’ 

Slower, slower passes the red thread and stops. The 
_ Weaving is done. 


In the log-book of the Victory, it is written: ‘‘ Partial 
firing continued until 4.30, when a victory having been re- 
ported to the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Nelson, K.B., 
he died of his wound.’’ 


CALAIS 


It is a timber-yard, pungent with the smell of wood: Oak, 
pine, and cedar. But under the piles of white boards, they 
say there are bones rotting. An old guide to Calais speaks 
of a wooden marker shaped like a battledoor, handle down- 
wards, on the broad part of which was scratched: ‘‘ Emma 
Hamilton, England’s Friend.’’ It was a poor thing and 
now even that has gone. Let us buy an oak chip for remem- 


brance. It will only cost a sou. 
Amy LowELu. 





AN INSPIRED CRITIC 


BY EDITH WYATT 





I 


Amone the journeys of one’s dreams there is a certain 
experience familiar doubtless to many dream-travelers. I 
mean the great journey down the river. Itisa greensummer - 
afternoon. The yellow water stretches away a half a mile 
on each side of your raft. The arrows of far silver ripples 
point to snags. Around you is the sight of low bluffs, corn- 
bottoms, highland rolling prairie, up beyond the banks. You 
are a perfect pilot, in your dream-power; and as in other 
dream-countries you have always known this wonderful 
place, and yet it is all new and fresh to you. 

It is not by the pages of Tom Sawyer alone, nor Huck 
Finn alone, that Mark Twain has piloted the world on 
that miraculous imaginary journey down the great valley, 
through the center of our national life; but by his whole 
philosophy, his tremendous propelling power as a social 
critic. 

The Emperor of Germany once said that Life on the 
Mississippi was his favorite American book. The remark 
has always remained for me an instance of the German range 
and thoroughness in information. The Emperor could not I © 
believe have chosen any other volume describing. American 
life which would have expressed the virtues and vices of our 
nation as truly and as aptly as this work of genius. 

It is only when one thinks over Mark Twain’s writings in 
their entirety that one realizes how numerous his social 
criticisms were—criticisms favorable and unfavorable, and 
representing, taken together, one of the most far-sighted 
surveys of democracy that we possess. 

It was as press-correspondent, from 1863-65, on the 
Enterprise in Carson City, and later in his letters to the 
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Enterprise from San Francisco, that Mark Twain began 
that penetrating comment on the Government of the United 
States, and on her social injustice which he was to continue 
till the end of his life. 

Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine tells us in his biography that 


Those who remember Mark Twain’s Enterprise letters (they are no 
longer obtainable) declare them to have been the greatest series of 
daily philippics ever written. However this may be, it is certain 
they made a stir. Goodman (the editor of the Hnierprise) per- 
mitted him to say exactly what he pleased upon any subject. San 
Francisco was fairly weltering in corruption, official and private. He 
assailed whatever came first to hand with all the fierceness of a flam- 
ing indignation long restrained. 

Quite naturally he attacked the police and with such ferocity 
and penetration that as soon as copies of the Enterprise came from 
Virginia (in Nevada) the City Hall (in San Francisco) began to 
boil and smoke and threaten trouble. Martin G. Burke, the chief- 
of-police, entered libel suit against the Enterprise, prodigiously 
advertising the paper, copies of which were snatched as soon as the 
stage brought them. 


As a journalist, he attacked at that period so many social 


abuses as to gain for himself the title of ‘‘ The Moralist of 
_ the Main.’’ On his return to Nevada to report the proceed- 
ings of the legislature at Carson City for the Enterprise, 
Mark Twain was the best-known figure at the capital. His 
power and courage as a writer, combined with Goodman’s 
power and courage as an editor made him respected and 
feared in the State Government. Mr. Paine tells us that he 
could control more votes than any legislative member: and 
with two other journalists, Simmons and Claggett, could 
pass or defeat any bill offered—‘ He was fearless, merci- 
less and incorruptible.”’ 

Mark Twain’s contempt for the rabble of our State and 
national legislatures was lasting. In 1868 after he had gone 
Hast and become a Washington press-correspondent he was 
extremely dejected in the national capital, over the “ pitiful 
intellects ’? governing the country. ‘‘ This is a place to get 
a poor opinion of everybody in’’ he wrote of Congress. 
Thirty years later he put into the mouth of Pudd’nhead 
Wilson the remark that ‘‘ It could probably be shown. by 
facts and figures that there is no distinctly native American 
criminal class except Congress.’? And in 1907, in Christian 
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Science he lists Congress and the American voter as 
among the moral failures of the Christian religion. 


If there are two tickets in the field in the city, one composed of 
honest men, and the other of notorious blatherskites and criminals 
he (the American voter) will not hesitate to lay his private Christian 
honor aside and vote for the blatherskites, if his ‘‘ party honor ”’ 
shall exact it. His Christianity is of no use to him and has no in- 
fluence upon him when he is acting in a public capacity. He has 
sound and sturdy private morals, but he has no public ones. In the 
last great municipal election in New York, almost a complete one-half 
of the votes, representing about 3,500,000 Christians, were cast for 
a ticket that had hardly a man on it whose earned and proper place 
was outside of a jail. But that vote was present at church next 
Sunday the same as ever, and as unconscious of its perfidy as though 
nothing had happened. 

Our Congresses consist of Christians. In their private life they 
are true to every obligation of honor; yet in every session they violate 
them all; and do it without shame. 

One understands the fear and respect Mark Twain in- 
spired as a commentator when one reads in the Express, the 
paper he owned in Buffalo soon after his marriage, the ex- 
plicit manner of his statement. He was speaking of some 
farmers of Cohocton who had mobbed a couple whom they 
disapproved. ‘‘ The men who did this deed are capable of 
doing any low, sneaking, cowardly villainy that could be in- 
vented in perdition.’? He appended a full list of their names. 

It was with the same directness that he assailed Tammany 
in New York City in 1901 in his famous Waldorf-Astoria 
speech at the Acorn Club dinner—a paraphrase of Burke’s 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 


I impeach Richard Croker of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

I impeach him in the name of the people whose trust he has be- 
trayed. 

I impeach him in the name of all the people of America whose 
national character he has dishonored. 

I impeach him in the name and by virtue of those eternal laws of 
justice which he has violated. 

I impeach him in the name of human nature itself, which he has 
cruelly betrayed, injured and oppressed in both sexes, in every 
rank, situation and condition in life. 


Our greatest humorist’s critical examinations of various 
products of our social system, his defenses of the dumb, the 
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oppressed, the human beings enduring injustice in our civili- 
zation, both in the United States and in almost every country 
in the globe, are innumerable. One may mention as prominent 
instances: T'o the Person Sitting in Darkness, A Dog’s Tale, 
A Horse’s Tale, Cruel Treatment of a Boy (a defense of 
Chinamen), the Croker Impeachment, the account of the 
Queensland-Kanaka Labor Traffic in Following the Equator, 
The Stolen White Elephant (a satire on the methods of 
American Detective Bureaus), Leopold’s Soliloquy (a de- 
nunciation of King Leopold’s Congo methods), The Czar’s 
Soliloquy (a satire on the imperial divinity of the Emperor 
of Russia). 

This was composed in the same year when a hideous mas- 
sacre of Jews occurred in Moscow. At about the same time 
the author was asked for a Christmas sentiment for the New 
York press; and wrote: ‘‘ It is my warm and all-embracing 
Christmas hope that all of us that deserve it may finally be 
gathered together in a heaven of light and peace, and the 
others permitted to retire into the clutches of Satan or the 
Emperor of Russia, according to preference if they have a 
preference.’’ 

Many people will recall with especial vividness Mark 
Twain’s opinions on our annexation of the Philippines. 


We have bought some islands from a party who did not own 
them: with real smartness and a good counterfeit of disinterested 
friendliness, we coaxed a confiding, weak nation into a trap, and 
closed it upon them; we went back on an honored guest of the Stars 
and Stripes when we had no further use for him and chased him to 
the mountains; we are as indisputably in possession of a wide-spread- 
ing archipelago as if it were our property; we have pacified some 
thousands of islanders and buried them; destroyed their fields, 
burned their villages, and turned their widows and orphans out-of- 
doors; furnished heart-break by exile to some dozens of disagreeable 
patriots ; subjugated the remaining millions by Benevolent Assimila- 
tion, which is the pious, new name of the market. 


II 


‘¢ There are many humorous things in the world,’ he says 
in Following the Equator, ‘‘ among them the white man’s 
notion that he is less savage than the other savages.”’ 

It will be seen that the United States of his chronicle is 
a land of savagery. Mr. Paine’s just and absorbing biogra- 
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phy seems to speak of Mark Twain’s youthful experience of 
lawless violence, as somehow exceptional—or at least as the 
experience of a past, a pioneer condition in violence, a pic- 
turesque and bygone state. He points out that the author of 
Life on the Mississippi had seen in childhood a man shot 
down in the street, that his father Judge Clemens, as sheriff, 
had kept in his own house the body of a man killed in a local 
feud; and that he had known at close range in early boyhood 
of many barbarous horrors in the community of Hannibal. 
It is my own belief that one day in the municipal and criminal 
courts of Chicago would convince Mr. Paine that neither 
roughness nor ruffianism had abated in the Middle West since 
Mark Twain’s boyhood. 

The state of American society and government his stories 
and articles present is, broadly speaking, truthfully charac- 
teristic of the state of society and government we find now in 
Chicago—the most murderous and lawless civil community 
in the world. What is exceptional in our great humorist’s 
view of our national life is not the ruffianism of the existence 
he describes for us on the Mississippi and elsewhere in the 
United States, but the fact that he writes the truth about it. 

Indeed I think that it would be possible to show that if less 
rough, the United States of our own contemporary ex- 
perience is far more ruffianly, far more violently bullied and 
more acquiescent in being bullied than the communities of 
Mark Twain’s earlier novels and tales. 

The United States is filled with what may be called an 
excessive moderation concerning the telling of truth—though 
the implication is not intended that Mr. Paine’s candid con- 
sideration of his subject is shadowed by that fallacy in its 
truthfulness. She will not admit the presence of atrocity 
and horror in her own commonwealth. This admission would 
involve the inconvenient consequences of the necessity of her 
disapproval of these evils. Instead of acknowledging the 
plain, undeniable truth such as that which Mark Twain stated 
about our American mobs—that they are literally composed 
of persons who are low, sneaking, cowardly and villainous, 
she generally prefers to assume the timid and evasive air of 
what H. G. Wells calls our ‘‘ vulgar refinement ’’ and to 
dodge the truth by asserting that such a characterization is 
excessive. : 

Thus when Colonel Roosevelt called Judge Baldwin a liar 
for his conduct in the Hoxie decision (or was said to have 
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called Judge Baldwin a liar), instead of looking to see whether 
an important member of the bench really had betrayed us by 
twisting the truth, and had behaved irresponsibly and un- 
worthily, the American public focused its attention on the 
shock it had received from Colonel Roosevelt’s ‘‘ unmanner- 
liness.’’ But apparently no one was shocked by Judge Bald- 
win, whose decision to at least one lay-reader of its many 
pages seemed to assert that the American Government 
licensed railroads to murder their employees. 

It is my own belief that if Judea had been peopled by 
Americans at the time of the Massacre of the Innocents, the 
main portion of the comment on the occurrence would have 
been devoted to the bad taste and persecutive sensationalism 
of referring to the incident as a massacre. 


Ii 


One reason doubtless why Mark Twain discriminated so 
clearly against our native atrocities was because he was in 
literal truth a great traveler. In his welt-anschauung he 
shows you democracy not only absolutely as an experiment 
in the United States, along the river, in Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn and Life on the Mississippi and in Roughing It, 
but comparatively, and against the backgrounds of other 
- countries, the pageantry of the nations of the globe. 

‘*Tt does rather look,’? he says in The American 
Claimant ‘ as if in a republic where all are free and equal 
property and position constitute rank.’’ He fills you with 
indignation when he describes a white man cuffing a helpless 
Hindoo servant for nothing in particular, in a Bombay 
palace: and then he fills you with indignation again while he 
tells you how he has seen his own father cuff a little negro 
slave boy with the same offensive injustice, and in the midst 
of the same surrounding subservierce to his detestable per- 
formance. And you wish that Mark Twain’s penetration and 
fresh observation would show you all the kingdoms and 
customs of the earth, and all the United States’ own social 
history against that background. 


IV 


Mark Twain considered democracy both geographically 
against the background of other lands, and _ historically 
against the background of other ages. His presentation of 
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the subject historically has a brilliancy of sympathetic ex- 
pression that seems to me unsurpassed. So that The Prince 
and the Pauper and A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court and Joan of Are fire you with resentment, grief and 
amusement as quickly as their author’s tales of today. 
When he was a boy of fifteen, a compositor in a printer’s 
office at Hannibal, as he walked to his work after dinner one 
afternoon, he noticed the loose page of a book blowing down 
the street. Picking it up, he read its fragmentary narrative. 
It was the account of a conversation of Joan of Are in her 
prison at Rouen, with two brutal English soldiers who were 
taunting her. Mark Twain had never heard of Joan of Arc 
before. He had read no history. Thenceforth through the 
open door of the wind-blown page, flung to him by fate upon 
that warm afternoon in the little American town, he was to 
travel in the realms of gold for nearly sixty years—through- 
out the rest of his life-time. From that day he was a pas- 
sionate reader of history. 

‘‘ ‘Was somebody asking to see the soul? ’’ says Walt 
Whitman: and of course the reader of fiction is always ask- 
ing to see the soul: and in Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Are may look upon and know the soul of an inspired girl, of 
flaming genius, the soul of a great, a rich-hearted woman, as 
deeply as though she had been the profoundly loved and 
honored friend of a life-time. I think indeed she was a friend 
of Mark Twain’s life-time: and that from the instant, when 
as a boy he read the words of her chronicled conversation he 
saw from afar the flash of the special force in her that made 
her what she was, and knew at once intensely and delicately 
the peculiar splendor of her nature. He said he had been 
forty years writing Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc 
and that he liked it better than any of his other books: and 
as you read the pity and terror of its tragedy you easily 
believe both these sayings. In many ways it is the most 
profound, the subtlest and the most searching of his 
novels. 

In its superb story of the courage and truth of a woman’s 
knowledge struggling forward under the puerile frivolities 
of the French rule of the king, and the evil trivialities, the 
mob stupidities and mob superstitions of the day you read a 
penetrating tale of patriotism for all time. 

A Connecticut Yankee is filled too with patriotism—with 
, the only kind of patriotism which will ever make a democracy 
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successful, the sense of individual human responsibility for 
social justice. One of the most original works ever written, 
it is increasingly useful to us. For it presents a great 
democratic philosophy, a vast imaginative scheme of power- 
ful rule whose humor and common-sense give it a pragmatic 
validity. 

‘¢ My idea of our civilization,’’ he wrote to a friend in 
1900, ‘‘ is that it is a shoddy, poor thing and full of cruelties, 
vanities, arrogancies, meannesses and hypocrisies.’’ 

Observing the truth of this saying as applied to our own 
country now, as well as to King Arthur’s Court, American 
citizens are always turning to their great men to learn what 
to do if one intends to abide by our social agreement. On this 
absorbing question of what we are to do, few of our com- 
mentators of genius on democracy shed much light. Thoreau, 
of course, departed from the social agreement. He sheds a . 
clear and blazing light nevertheless on the question of the 
honorable, individual conduct of free persons in a democra- 
cy; but unhappily, a strength almost divine, and beyond that 
of most mortal creatures, is required to climb the steep path 
that light indicates. Henry James, in another way from 
Thoreau, separated himself from our American social agree- 
ment; and sheds no light at all upon what we are to do in the 
general muddle—which he is indeed accredited with dispar- 
' aging, but which in my own view, he simply ignored. Our 
greatest poet so beautiful to read, yet sheds no light at all, 
with his happy belief in ‘‘ Good in all,’’ ete. And even his out- 
lined democracy, his fellow-roughs hanging about each other’s 
necks, does not exactly represent a reality, and certainly not 
as democratic or livable a democracy as is presented by 
Huck’s and the negro Jim’s days on the raft. Indeed it may 
be accepted as a proof of the magic of Mark Twain’s genius 
of humor and the livable character of his democratic faith, 
that a nation periodically insane on the subject of the negro, 
and almost unable to recover from the shock of his having 
dined with a President, has selected as one of its most 
popular novels a work of fiction which presents the hero as 
dining, breakfasting, supping and sleeping for weeks with a 
negro on terms of complete social equality. In their different 
manners, William James, William Dean Howells and Mark 
Twain have all expressed great democratic philosophies, in 
whose light we can see a little distance into our own dif- 
ficulties—philosophies that one can live by, and go along the 
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road of one’s existence by, at least at intervals, and accord- 
ing to one’s worth. 

To preserve and indeed to live in a sense of social re- 
sponsibility and yet maintain a cheerful demeanor, this is a 
philosophy of the Connecticut Yankee which has never been 
expressed elsewhere, I think, in so convincing and thrilling a 
manner. On the tide of the author’s humorous genius you 
are carried forward with an impetus which bears you on long 
after you have left the Connecticut Yankee and stopped 
laughing at Merlin. 

Another carrying power of Mark Twain’s philosophy, a 
force rather less obvious than his invincible humor,/is its ex- 
traordinary sense of the beauty, the poetry and nienes of 
personal relationship—not simply these qualities in\velation- , 
ships between opposite sexes, but throughout existence. His 
understanding of all human contacts has an exceptional 
keenness and delicacy. No persons in fiction are rougher than 
his characters ; and yet no author has exhibited a quicker dis- 
like of having anybody unfairly bullied or patronized. In a 
few pages of Cashel Byron’s Profession, Alice Goff, the 
unfortunate, narrow-minded companion of the brilliant and 
generous Lydia Carew, who is presented by her creator as a 
person of exceptional gentleness and equity, is worse 
patronized and bullied by her mistress than anyone is un- 
fairly bullied or patronized with the author’s approval, in all 
the cursing and fighting and rowdiness of Life on the Mis- 
sissippi, The American Claimant, Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn put together. ; 

Mark Twain appreciated the injustices of civilization not 
only to the poverty-stricken, but to those of mediocre fortune. 
One of his most eloquent passages concerns the payment of 
a twenty years’ debt of fifty dollars by a hard-working 
country clergyman. There are numberless instances of his 
sympathy not only with great wrongs, but with ordinary 
difficulties and struggles. Among these is the story of how 
one night at a club-meeting in New York, all the other 
members one by one slipped away, while he remained, 
listening patiently with respectful attention through to the 
end, while a young writer read aloud, a very, very long 


poem. 
‘‘How did you manage to sit through it? ’’ someone 


asked afterwards. 
‘¢ Well,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ that young man thought he 
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had a divine message to deliver, and I thought he was entitled 
to at least one auditor, so I stayed with him.’’ 

In the unusual social faith of that tale there speaks, I 
think, the voice of the American spirit that may save us all 
at last. 


- Mark Twain was a penetrating and imaginative critic not 
only of the failures of democracy in the United States and 
in the countries of the globe and the ages of the past, but the 
failures of our prevailing theology. 

His objections are sprinkled through all his books and 
his correspondence; and are crystallized in the sparkling 
speculative amusement of Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven and his posthumous story The Mysterious Stranger 
describing a sojourn of a nephew of Satan’s upon earth. 
There is a power of imagination in these works of fiction 
on the subject of creation which is nothing less than 
titanic. Their fancies have a species of bulk, and one may 
almost say solidity, so that compared with them the gracile 
fancies of Poe seem made of air, and even Hawthorne’s 
murky shadows appear to be cast by things ethereal. But the 
conception of Mark Twain’s semi-theological tales of the 
cosmogony, Captain Stormfield’s race with the comet after 
his death, when the billions of natives of the comet run to one 
side, and make it careen—and the story of the dog who has 
a better heart than God, in The Mysterious Stranger, are 
composed of the same stuff of world-dreams as Thor with his 
hammer, and the Erl King, and Prometheus torn by the 
eagle. 
Without wishing to speak with disrespect of a view of 
creation greatly solacing and inspiring to many, and to 
many noble persons, one may say that in general these 
fascinating works express one of the most interesting ob- 
jections to the Judean religion that we know. This may be 
roughly summed up in the statement that what Mark Twain 
seems to say about both the old and the new Judean faith is 
simply that it is too small: 


When a man goes back to look at the house of his childhood 
[he says in a letter to Mr. Howells] it has always shrunk; there is 
no instance of such a house being as big as the picture memory and 
imagination call for. Shrunk how? Why, to its correct dimensions; 
the house hasn’t altered; this is the first time it has been in focus. 
Well that’s loss. To have house and Bible shrink so under the disil- 
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lusioning corrected angle is loss—for a moment. But there are com- 
pensations. You tilt the tube skyward and bring planets and comets 
and corona flames a hundred and fifty thousand miles high into the 
field. 


Before then he remarked one day to his friend the Rever- 
end Joseph Twichell, 


Joe, I don’t believe one word of your Bible was inspired by God 
any more than any other book. I believe.it is entirely the work of 
man from beginning to end—Atonement and all, The problem of 
life and death and eternity and the true conception of God is a bigger 
thing than is contained in that book. 


In declaring the doctrine of the Atonement an intrinsically 
mundane conception and in pointing out in numbers of other 
passages the pettishly self-referential and heartless manner 
of the God of the Bible, Mark Twain made a most valuable 
discrimination concerning the Christian theology. For him 
it is not simply as a physical but as a moral explanation of 
the universe that the Judean philosophy is too little. 

It is this inherent objection to spiritual conceptions of a 
rather petty nature and his admiration of ideas of the uni- 
verse which have greatness that make his tremendous 
monograph on Christian Science a suggestive and fascina- 
ing work. 

If the author had never written any other book, this 
volume alone would have shown him to be a great social 
critic. Its candor, spontaneity and big, unique sense of 
human values place it with those creative criticisms and in- 
terpretative surveys of infiuential ideas which are among the 
world’s most enlivening possessions—with Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra and Sartor Resartus and Thoreau’s Civil Disobedt- 
ence and The Shortest Way with Dissenters. 

At once a keenly analytic and a widely synthetic survey 
of the subject it has all the faculty of the close, detailed ob- 
servation, and rapid, practical deduction of the river pilot. 
It is a masterpiece of clear consideration and powerful, 
natural expression from the author’s candid praise of Mrs. 
Eddy’ s great contribution to human happiness, and her 
genius in execution to his exposition of her love of personal 
worship, and her taste for showy speech. 

Not the least valuable and interesting part of the book, 
is its literary valuations. As a commentator on expression 
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Mark Twain is always penetrating and imaginative. No 
more informing literary criticism is to be found than his 
reply to Matthew Arnold’s strangely crass and ignorant re- 
marks on General Grant’s biography. His wit on the subject 
of the emptiness of Fenimore Cooper, his thorough-going 
praise of William Dean Howells’ sustained power as a writer 
—everything he has to say concerning the art and craft of 
writing has conscientiousness, truth and independence. 

One of Mark Twain’s best attributes as a commentator on 
style, on men, on religious beliefs and on the ways of nations 
is his capacity for profound admiration. He has no poor 
provincial grudges against the souls and gifts of other 
peoples. He could praise well. He could admire greatly. 
He could admire with understanding. It is the obverse side 
of our American sin of judgment, and of condemnation in 
toto for a single obvious weakness or error that we are quite 
as likely to praise in toto for a single excellence. Public 
persons or foreign nations are entirely objectionable to us, 
or entirely commendable. Our regard is undiscriminating— 
a prejudice for or against its object. The reason why Mark 
Twain appreciated the greatnesses and the peculiar nobilities 
of the souls of nations was because he could also understand 
their smallnesses and their inferiorities. He could admire 
the beauties and contributive perceptions of our democracy 
' because he could also know its stupidities and meannesses. 

No one ever told the truth about us more relentlessly. No 
one ever laughed more uproariously, at our mussy, imbecile 
romanticism and our tenth-rate, ignorant feudal tastes and 
our mawkish imitative ‘‘ refinement ’’ or despised more 
completely our smug idealizing superstitions, or our sloppy 
subservient government, and our endless injustice. 

But it is not alone because of Mark Twain’s unique 
humorous genius, nor because he could admire well, nor be- 
cause of his many-colored wide view of life as a citizen of 
America and a far-sighted traveler of lands and waters, of 
histories and of religions, that he has been so richly ap- 
preciated by his enormous and constant audiences of read- , 
ers. He had besides a certain essentially masculine faculty, ’ 
in which no author has equaled him in many hundreds of 
years—a faculty profoundly satisfactory to the human race, 
to everyone who has been wronged, to everyone who has done 
wrong. He could curse well. 

Perhaps a person of another sex, and destitute of any 
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talent in this respect may be able to exercise a more impartial 
discrimination among cursers than is possible for a mascu- 
line listener; and may be more readily struck by this ability 
in authors. In my own view, and within my own range of 
reading, Mark Twain is the best curser since Isaiah. To 
curse in a fine, forthright style and spirit seems to require at 
once more intensive and more extensive moral information— 
more knowledge of the states of Heaven and of Hell and of 
excellence and splendor and miserableness and meanness in 
mortal character than has ever been acknowledged. Mark 
Twain will long gratify his country as a magnificent, an im- 
mortal execrator. 

He could curse the ways of the United States excellently, 
and he could praise them excellently because he was cease- 
lessly interested in the success and failure of the fortunes of 
American democracy. He saw that tremendous undertaking 
I think as no other creature has seen it for us. He saw it at 
close range and in exact detail in his river-pilot days and as a 
journalist; he saw it geographically and historically against 
other ages and peoples and without class-consciousness; and 
he looked at the vast fallacies, and dangerous poverties of its 
prevailing religious belief, with a strangely independent, 
with a brave and humane vision. 


Praise is well. Compliment is well [he once said in recognition 
of the honor shown him by a great over-seas audience], but affec- 
tion—that is the last and final and most precious reward that any 
man can win, whether by character or achievement, and I am very 
grateful to have that reward. - 


In the face of all our pettiness, it is, I think, something in 
our favor that our country was capable of instinctively giv- 
ing that reward in overwhelming measure throughout his 
long life-time to a sincerely denunciatory and damaging 
critic of extraordinary genius. Down the ages somewhere I 
believe it will be set down to our eternal credit that one of our 
most popular recreations has always been the satisfaction 
of embarking with our magical and profane pilot and going 
down the river—going down the river with Mark Twain. 

Evite Wyatt. 





DRAMA AND MUSIC 
ANOTHER AMERICAN OPERA 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





THe Metropolitan Opera Company, pursuing its excel- 
lent and indispensable policy of giving every season an opera 
by an American composer, has added to its répertoire a new 
work of unimpeachably local origin. Desirous, naturally, of 
obtaining a score which would represent contemporary 
American music-making at its best, the Metropolitan chose 
an opera by Mr. Reginald De Koven: The Canterbury Pil- 
grims, text by Mr. Percy MacKaye. | 

Mr. De Koven displayed intelligence and taste in selecting 
Mr. MacKaye’s play as his subject. Except for Mr. W. J. 
Henderson’s Cyrano libretto (an almost perfect text for 
operatic use), The Canterbury Pilgrims is the best American 
libretto that the Metropolitan has thus far discovered. Mr. 
Brian Hooker’s Mona was poetically worthy but of crim- 
inal dulness as drama; the text of Madeleine which served 
Mr. Victor Herbert was paltry, and that of Mr. Converse’s 
Pipe of Desire was absurd. 

Mr. MacKaye’s text (an adaptation of his earlier play 
of like title with Chaucer as hero) is not by any means 
ideal as a libretto for an operatic comedy. It is too long; 
it lacks clarity; it is often tedious. One does not always 
understand what is happening on the stage, even after a 
dutiful preliminary session with the printed text. Being 
. sung in English, it was, naturally, almost unintelligible. 
One hearing the opera without previous intercourse with 
the book must have assumed that Miss Edith Mason, for. 
example, was singing English words; but not one of them 
was intelligible to us. Herr Sembach, as the poet-hero, 
managed to project, through a dense Teutonic fog of 
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diction, sounds somewhat resembling the native tongue of 
our land; but this was too persistently Deutschland tuber 
Chaucer to be agreeable to the ear or congruous to the mind. 
It is a pity that the Metropolitan could not improvise an 
American tenor for this very American (or, at least, Anglo- 
Saxon) occasion. There must be some of them extant. How- 
ever, it 5 not our present purpose to discuss the ancient 
topic o. Opera in English, save to observe that it was once 
more demonstrated that, under the conditions now obtaining 
at the Metropolitan, it makes not the slightest difference to 
an auditor what language is sung upon the stage, assuming 
that his naive expectation is to hear the words. If Herr Sem- 
bach must sing tenor parts for us, no matter what language 
they are written in, he can be infinitely better understood, 
even by a matinée audience drawn largely from the suburban 
jungles, when he sings a text of Wagner’s than when he 
sings a text of Percy MacKaye’s. 

However, we have read the text of The Canterbury Pil- 
grims, and so we know that much of it is admirably suited 
to music. Mr. MacKaye has been quoted as saying that ‘‘ the 
librettist’s job is that of a dramatist rather than that of 
a poet ’’; that ‘‘ words exist in opera merely because the 
singers must, of course, have something to sing.’’ That is 
true only in part—it depends upon the individual librettist, 
and upon the kind of composer the librettist has happened to 
snare. In the Pelléas et Mélisande of Debussy, for example, 
the words are immeasurably important—the drama inheres 
far more in the speech of Mélisande and Golaud and Arkel 
and Pelléas than in the encounters and convergences of the 
action; and Debussy, in setting Maeterlinck’s text, has con- 
trived to let every syllable count. 

In The Canterbury Pilgrims, Mr. Mackaye has not exem- 
plified his convictions. The virtue of his play resides in the 
words, which have charm and character, rather than in the 
action, which is confused and turgid and, at its best, ill- 
adapted to the expressional capacities of Mr. De Koven. 
Tried by his own test, Mr. MacKaye’s libretto would fail to 
pass. An opera, he has said, ‘‘ must tell its story to the 
eye ’’; the audience ‘‘ by looking at it ’’ should be ‘* swept 
away on the emotional undercurrent, interpreted by the 
music.’? As an effort in esthetic generalization that is 

hardly creditable to Mr. MacKaye’s intellectuals. Tristan 
und Isolde, dramatically considered, would not mean much 
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to Mr. MacKaye if he confined himself merely to ‘‘ looking 
at it ’’: indeed, it is precisely because the last act of Tristan 
does not ‘‘ tell its story to the eye ’’ that those unfortunates 
who are deaf to its incomparable music complain so bitterly 
of its longueurs. 

The obvious truth is, of course, that it makes no differ- 
ence whether a play intended for music is the long and cumu- 
lative projection of a mood (as Salome is), or the intricate 
unfolding of a spiritual tragedy (as the Ring is), or the ex- 
position of an action (as Die Meistersinger is), so long as it 
is intelligible and engrossing. The trouble with The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims is that it is intelligible and engrossing only in 
spots. Despite himself, Mr. MacKaye cannot help inter- 
esting us less in the intrigue of his plot than in those mo- 
ments when he merely ‘‘ writes words ’’—as in the speech of 
_ Chaucer at the beginning of the Second Act, in which the 
poet describes the ride from London to Bob-up-and-down; 
as in the love-making of Chaucer and the Prioress. The 
latter instance is shamelessly a case of mere ‘‘ words ’’: for 
Chaucer and his lady in this scene are not kissing or swoon- 
ing in each other’s arms or plotting a passionately headlong 
elopement : they are merely talking about the fluting of young 
frogs, the piping of the yellow-hammer from his coppice, the 
lying-down of the hills like sheep, and St. Ruth and her 
- dropped sickle. Here Mr. MacKaye is flagrantly static and 
‘* lyrical,’? a spinner of engaging talk; yet he is nowhere 
more memorable. Here his libretto is at its best. Yet, 
throughout, it has touches of captivating buoyancy, a mood 
of comedy that it is not excessive to call Chaucerian, a drift- 
ing and fugitive breath of that immemorially romantic Eng- 
land which has haunted the imaginations of all poets who 
have loved her— 


Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day, 
And laughter, learnt of friends.... 


—these things make a special place in the affections for The 
Canterbury Pilgrims. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Reginald De Koven encoun- 
tered The Canterbury Pilgrims, and was encouraged to 
set it to music. We have a vision of the kind of opera 
this might have been: an opera with music written by a 
composer of poetic and delicate imagination; a composer 
who could be lyrical without being sentimental; who could 
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write merrily without being trivial, robustly without being 
common. The score of such a composer, written for such 
a text as The Canterbury Pilgrims, would have had some- 
thing of the spiritual and emotional quality of Die Meister- 
singer and of the best moments in Der Rosenkavalier. It 
would have been a thing of gay loveliness and permanent 
delight. 

Mr. De Koven’s admirers have been at pains to tell us that 
he carefully refrained from writing in this score like Wagner 
or Strauss or Debussy or Stravinsky. Only a fool would 
have wanted him to do so. Heaven save us from feeble 
American transpositions of European masters! All that one 
would have asked of Mr. De Koven was that he perform the 
impossible task of writing as he never could and never can 
write: that is to say, like a musician of creative imagination 
and distinguished style, rather than like a facile routimier 
of operetta. It would be dishonest to evade frankness of 
characterization: Mr. De Koven, with doubtless the best in- 
. tentions in the world, has performed an act of degradation 
upon a subject and a text worthy of the happiest inspirations 
of a composer of gifts. For a libretto of rich possibilities, 
he has written music that is for the most part common, 
trivial, stale, and dull; that at its best is merely pretty, and 
at its worst is on a level with the vapid and machine-made 
platitudes of the popular song. 
| LawRENCE GILMAN. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
DIXON SCOTT! 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 





Ir is hard to believe that Dixon Scott is dead. ‘‘ The late 
Mr. Dixon Scott ’’ . . . you confront the phrase, as it 
occurs at the beginning of the Editorial Note to his post- 
humous volume of essays, with an obstinate refusal. The ex- 
perience is common enough, of course, in reading post 
mortem any writing that is highly charged with personal 
vividness. But it is a peculiarly sharp conviction of the 
grotesque incredibility of death that you get from reading 
Dixon Scott. The delighted response to experience, the un- 
-quenchable gusto, the amazing élan, that hum through his 
pages: these things persistently oppose your reluctant aban- 
donment of them to the war’s mounting record of extinctions. 
It would be difficult to sentimentalize over Scott—no truesenti- 
timentalist, indeed, could read him with enough satisfaction 
to. induce an elegiacal mood. Yet we think that what 
Scott wrote of his dead friend, Stanley Houghton, is 
even more aptly true of himself; and that ‘‘ all the bright 
scenes ’’ in his book, ‘‘ so skillfully set, inevitably seem to us 
to-day to be merely a succession of ante-chambers leading 
excitingly to some ultimate hall whose shape and size we have 
to guess from their gradually changing construction.”’’ 

Aesthetic excitement—that is his distinguishing note: the 
excitement that he somewhere in these essays speaks of as 
‘ the joy of detection : detection not merely of some secret of 
style, some technical trick or caprice, but an actual hounding- 
down of some live human being ’’—that is the mood in which 
he sets out upon all his critical undertakings: a mood of in- 


1 Men of Letters, by Dixon Scott, New York: George H. Doran Co., 1917, 
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finitely zestful delight in the ascertainment of aesthetic char- 
acter: a spirit winsomely, youthfully, incorrigibly jocund, 
gayly confident, gayly oontentious, amorous of beauty and 
distinction: and now, for those of us who are somwhat less 
young and immeasurably less certain, inexhaustible in 
pathos. For we believe that when Dixon Scott died at Galli- 
poli in the Autumn of 1915, in his thirty-fourth year, English 
letters yielded as fresh and delectable a gift of interpretation 
as it possessed. 

Scott, so Mr. Max Beerbohm tells us in his introduction, 
was virtually unknown in London when he died, though he 
had contributed a good deal of signed criticism to The Book- 
man and The Manchester Guardian. His career was drab 
enough. Born in 1881, he was educated at Breeze Hill, 
Walton, and was for some years a clerk in a Liverpool bank. 
Most of his writing, which included a weekly article about 
books for the Liverpool Courier, was done at the home of his 
parents in Marston Trussell, near Market Harborough. 
Karly in 1914, urged by his friends, he began—somewhat re- 
luctantly, it appears—to gather into book-form a selection 
from his articles. Then, suddenly, ‘‘ Armageddon was on ’’; 
and to him, as to Rupert Brooke, it seemed that he should be 
there. The contemplated book was unfinished when he sailed 
for Gallipoli in October as a lieutenant in the Royal Field 
Artillery. Three weeks later he died of dysentery aboard 
a hospital-ship. 

His book, now published here and in England, preserves a 
score of critical estimates, traversing Shaw, Kipling, Barrie, 
James, Wells, Bennett, Granville Barker, Stanley Houghton, 
Max Beerbohm, Chesterton, Masefield, Mrs. Meynell, Rupert 
Brooke, Lionel Johnson, Meredith (as letter-writer), Brown- 
ing, William Morris. Some of these discussions are incon- 
sequential; yet the least substantial contrive to say some- 
thing memorable—in the four casual pages on Rupert Brooke, 
for example, he manages, wonderfully enough, to say a new 
word on patriotism. The best of the studies are astonishing 
exhibitions of virtuosity. 

Mr. Beerbohm, in a rather naive passage of his introduc- 
tory comment, observes with unnecessary solemnity that 
‘‘a critic ought to be able to use his brain as well as his 
heart,’’ and he loses himself in speculation as to whether 
‘‘the power to feel strongly ’’ or ‘‘ the power to think 
strongly ’’ plays the larger part in the making of fine criti- 
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cism. Perhaps, besides the ability to think and to feel 
strongly, one should also be able to communicate. The 
point seems elementary enough, in all conscience, though Mr. 
Beerbohm left it unconsidered. It was Dixon Scott’s excel- 
ling gift that he could both brilliantly detect and unforget- 
ably convey. Many have discerned and valued the quality 
of exact adjustment, the perfection of balance, that signal- 
izes Kipling’s prose; but who had thought to say this of 
it?—‘‘ The rhythms run with a snap from stop to stop; 
every sentence is as straight as a string; each has its 
self-contained tune. Prise one of them out of its place 
and you feel it would fall with a clink, leaving a slot that 
would never close up as the holes do in woolier work. 
Replace it, and it locks back like type in a form 

There are no glides or grace-notes, or blown sprays of sound. 
Most prose that loves rhythm yields its music like a mist, 
an emanation that forms a bloom on the page, softly blurring 
the partitions of the periods. Kipling’s prose shrinks stiffly 
from this trustfulness.’’—No one else has accomplished just 
that kind of a diagnosis. 

Mr. Beerbohm has spoken indulgently of Scott’s young 
infatuation for paradox. Yet it was one of his graver 
limitations. His hatred of well-worn approaches, of 
traditional disposals, had driven him into what amounts 
to a formula of insurgency. His rebellions became stereo- 
typed, his refusals became automatic and mechanical. 
You learn to know that after ‘‘ The Innocence of Bernard 
Shaw ’’ you will get ‘‘ The Meekness of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling ’’; you are a little wearisomely prepared for 
‘<The Artlessness of Mr. H. G. Wells,’’ for the ‘‘ fireside 
simplicity and homeliness’’ of Browning. This rigid 
heterodoxy was in danger of affecting the justness of his 
vision. He had not thought patiently or steadily enough 
about men and things to realize that in order to demonstrate 
the ‘‘ simplicity ’’ and ‘‘ humbleness ’”’ and ‘‘ eagerness ”’ 
of Henry James, it is not necessary to strip him of 
exquisiteness and subtlety and fastidiousness. No one 
who has read Dixon Scott with care would accuse him (as 
he seems to apprehend) of ‘‘ the mere self-conscious capers of 
cheap cleverness.’’? He was far too deeply in love with his 
profession to incur such a charge from any competent ob- 
server. His danger lay not at all in his ‘‘ caperings ’’— 
which are charming and venial enough—nor in an excess of 
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what he no doubt regarded as subtlety of vision: it lay in his 
sacrificial attitude toward a formula. He was over-simple 
rather than over-subtle. 

Yet often his passionate determination to see his sub- 
ject freshly has been richly rewarded. Writing of Wells, he 
can speak with penetration of ‘‘ the kind of sentimentality 
that so often comes in when the intelligence, like a nouveau 
riche, assumes jaunty control of things older and deeper than 
itself.’ And this that follows, though it is not the whole 
truth, nor the essential truth, about Wells, is uncannily re- 
vealing: ‘‘ His decisive gift is a vivid faculty for bold im- 
provisation, for striking out swift generalizations and potent 
impromptus, and backing them up, as they spring, giving 
them life and validity, with images of an animal accuracy, 
phrases of a pouncing precision, and sudden epithets that 
leap like arrows to their mark. Watch him roughing out a 
new house, a new State, a new Time: it is like seeing a master 
draughtsman working with swift colored chalks—dashing in 
towers with a touch, swirling out vistas, dropping details in 
their wake like gems. . . .”’ 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, irritated no doubt by the cocksure and 
blithely patronizing tone of that dazzling bravura piece in 
which Scott so gayly dissects him, has lately remarked, with 
some petulance, that upon reading this essay his impulse was 
to tell the author that he was not ‘‘ a critic of life,’’ but ‘‘ a 
mere fancier.’’ That is a bit clumsy of Mr. Shaw. It was not 
‘* a mere fancier ’’ who set down the last pages of the essay 
on Henry James; who wrote the broodingly affectionate 
study of ‘‘ Claudius Clear ’’; who paid tribute to Meredith’s 
Letters; who contrived the centenary article on Browning. 
Here is something better than a ‘‘ young literary voluptu- 
ary.’’? Here is a genuine student of life: an observer both 
shrewd and sweet, gallant, full of charm and vigor; an in- 
terpreter of brilliant insight, of poetic imagination, of extra- 
ordinary craft. One is not easily reconciled to his sacrifice. 

- Lawrence GI~Man. 
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AMERICAN WorRLD Poticres. By WALTER EK. Weyn. New York: 
The Maemillan Company, 1917. 


The question, What causes war? seems to be like one of those 
naive and difficult questions which children ask—the question, for 
example, Why do people die? Hitherto this question has had about 
as much chance of being answered satisfactorily as the question asked 
by a child usually has. For the most part it has been fumbled aside 
with some superficial explanation. But now people all over the world 
— including, no doubt, some who ‘‘ never labored in their minds till 
now ’’—are asking this question with a greater intensity than ever 
before. 

There are, it would seem, three ways of approaching the question. 
You may start from the position that war is essentially an irrational 
- thing, a ‘‘ great illusion ’’ that waits only for a great éclaircissement 
to destroy it; or you may adopt the view that war is a rational thing, 
because under the economic conditions to which mankind is subject 
it is unavoidable; or you may try to find a middle course between 
these extremes, recognizing fully the proximate economic necessity 
of war and yet believing that human intelligence may find a way 
around this necessity. 

This last is the way adopted by Mr. Wey] in his book, American 
World Policies, which is chiefly a discourse upon how war may be 
prevented and how America may help to prevent it. Mr. Weyl 
analyzes keenly and his explanation of causes is better worth reading 
than most of what has been written on this subject; but he leans 
rather to the side of economic fatalism and his conclusions are not of 
the most hopeful sort. 

When the economic ambitions of two nations clash, thinks Mr. 
Weyl, it is idle to declaim against war’s immorality ; we must seek 
instead to discover whether economic readjustments cannot cireum- 
scribe or even prevent wars. And economic ambitions necessarily do 
clash. The case of an industrial nation carrying on a peaceful com- 
merce with an agricultural nation to the equal benefit of both is not 
a typical but a special case. As European nations become more and 
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more industrialized, as their birth rates rise and their death rates 
fall, the need of foreign markets becomes imperative. Though the 
stake of various classes of the population in the policies of the nation 
may not be by any means equal, though the nation rather imperfectly 
represents the economic interests of all, though a war may cost ten 
times what victory is worth to the present generation, yet nations will 
fight rather than face the prospect of an economic débdcle. 

What Mr. Wey] writes under this head may well be taken as a sort 
of antidote for the views of Mr. Norman Angell, though Mr. Weyl 
does not mention this writcr by name, nor specifically recognize his 
opinions. When one compares the opposite doctrines of American 
World Policies and The Great Illusion one cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Angell has considerably overstated the extent to which economic 
interests traverse national boundaries, and one cannot help querying 
whether Mr. Weyl’s exposition would not have been more satisfactory 
if he had laid more stress upon the fact that nationality is, after all, 
a historic and psychological rather than an economic phenomenon. 
The question whether nationality under the influence of public opin- 
ion may not become more enlightened, less selfish, is separable, per- 
haps, from the question whether the people of any nation have com- 
mon economic interests which may logically lead them to make war. 
Though the struggle for subsistence may be inevitable, it does seem 
illogical that this struggle should be carried on upon somewhat arbi- 
trary and accidental national lines. The necessary economic expan- 
sion of nations—the demand for markets and for an agricultural base 
broad enough to support a large population of industrial workers— 
has been thought of as a factor making for war and as an influence 
tending toward peace, and probably it may be one or the other ac- 
cording to circumstances. It is not easy to say why civilized nations 
trading with one another under a system of universal free trade 
should not be able to adjust, without resort to force, most economic 
questions arising among them. War under such circumstances would 
seem to be nothing but robbery motivated by exceptional greed or 
extreme want. : 

It is also easy to see that the nations are very far from ready to 
give up economic warfare. But when the industrial system of West- 
ern Europe impinges upon backward countries, economic exepansion 
merges into modern Imperialism and Imperialism leads inevitably to 
war. 

Mr. Weyl’s analysis of Imperialism is perhaps the most illumin- 
ating part of his book. In a comparatively brief space the author 
gives unusually clear views of all sides of the subject. He is able to 
make men of commercial mind see the defects of Imperialism and at 
the same time be succeeds in explaining to a person of pacifist inclina- 
tions that Imperialism is not simply an affair of short-sighted greed. 
He shows how deeply the thing may grow into national consciousness, 
and how even the workingman may, without being a fool, and in 
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spite of his being a socialist, see his interest in the support of an 
Imperialistic policy. 

Very shrewd, too, is Mr. Weyl’s analysis of the attitude of Amer- 
ica toward international problems—an analysis which in large part 
justifies the viewpoint of the whole book by showing to what an ex- 
tent the soul of America has, so to speak, grown out of the soil. Our 
pacifism, it would seem, and our belief that European problems 
might be easily solved if the nations of Europe would but follow the 
American example, is largely the product of our economic conditions. 
The conditions are changing, and this country can no longer con- 
sider itself safe from the Imperialistic peril. Our Imperialistic ven- 
ture of 1898 was premature but it forced us to realize the facts of our 
position in the world. Today the nation is faced with the necessity of 
choosing between Imperialism and Internationalism. 

The choice of Internationalism requires first of all the attainment 
of a balanced economic system at home. We must increase our agri- 
cultural product; we must develop ‘‘ our less directly competitive in- 
dustries ’’; we must ‘‘ slacken an increase in our population which 
would otherwise force us into foreign adventures. In addition it ap- 
pears to Mr. Wey] that in order to keep Imperialism quiet it is neces- 
sary for the nation to tax wealth much more heavily than at present 
and to make vastly larger collective expenditures. An extensive 
scheme of social legislation is adumbrated. 

Corresponding to this domestic policy there must be foreign 
policy, of which the most vital principle is ‘‘ equal opportunity for 
all nations, and no special advantages for ourselves or others.’’ No 
attempt should be made to control South America politically or to ex- 
ploit it industrially. The Monroe Doctrine is not to be interpreted 
Imperialistically. As for the Open Door in China we are to maintain 
that policy with caution. We must recognize frankly that the fate 
of China will be decided by the European Powers in conjunction with 
Japan. We must co-operate instead of interfering, and about such 
matters as the Six-Power Loan we must not be too squeamish. 

What is the plan of international adjustment to which America 
should lend her influence? This is the final important question which 
Mr. Wey] discusses. His exposition of the plans and policies already 
advocated and his criticisms of them make the final chapters of his 
book compactly instructive. His own suggestions are frankly tenta- 
tive; on the whole he seems to favor the assumption by the United 
States of the obligation to safeguard the neutrality of Constanti- 
nople, and to expect a change of heart on the part of England as to 
the command of the seas. Some kind of joint development of colonies, 
too, he appears to think ultimately feasible. The really effective 
forces working for Internationalism, however, would seem to be, in 
Mr. Weyl’s opinion, the tendency to state socialism within the indi- 
vidual nations and the tendency to the formation of huge business 
concerns overrunning national boundaries. The question whether 
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the remedies are not worse than the disease is, of course, debatable. 

After finishing Mr. Weyl’s exceedingly clear and interesting 
analysis of world politics, one may feel that the most important con- 
clusion reached is that no ultimately satisfactory adjustment between 
industrial nations can be reached upon purely economic principles. 
After all, the vital question seems to be (in the author’s own words) : 
‘* Will the nations in this generation or in five generations agree to 
make sacrifices to permit their rivals to live?’’ 


Iraty, France, AND Britain at War. By H. G. Writs. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 


The view that the World-War, whatever its proximate economic 
causes, is essentially an irrational thing, a nightmare troubling the 
sleep of man’s higher nature, the deed of somnambulists who must 
sooner or later awake—this view is not indeed the exclusive property 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, but it is one which he has conceived with excep- 
tional clearness. Hope without faith commonly leads not to clearness 
but to confusion, but Mr. Wells has a faith. Exercising somewhat 
of the privilege implied in ‘‘ the will to believe,’’ he has reached a 
firm and simple conviction regarding the destiny of man. It is in the 
light of this belief that he interprets the numerous indications of 
that change which seems to be coming over the spirit of the world’s 
dream. He may be right or wrong; but he is certainly not narrow, 
and his discussion of human problems is uncommonly free from 
fumbling or evasiveness. Other things being equal, that man has 
most insight whose ideal is not simply democracy or the greatest good 
to the greatest number, but God. 

This faith of Mr. Wells’s throws a glamour of idealism and of 
hope over all his analyses of the war phenomena and gives immense 
suggestiveness to impressions that might easily be construed in quite 
a commonplace way. Thus, the chapter on ‘‘ The Passing of the 
Effigy ’’ embodies something more than the notion, common in 
America, that monarchical power with all its medieval romance and 
its medieval trappings is an anachronism: it powerfully conveys the 
idea that modern life is more deeply and more sincerely democratic 
than it is itself aware. From General Joffre to the soldier in the 
trenches whose chief thought is, ‘‘ Well, it’s got to be done,’’ the 
men whom Mr. Wells saw in his tour of the French and Italian bat- 
tle-fronts represented, without quite knowing it, the ‘‘ antithesis of 
the Effigy.’’ 

But there are in Mr. Wells’s book plenty of impressions of a less 
general nature. 

Employing those powers of brilliant and logical description which 
lend so curious a fascination to his scientific romances, the author 
gives us such pictures of the mountain warfare waged by the Italians 
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and of the actual conditions of trench fighting in France, as we have 
had from no other source. The destruction of human life is awful, 
but nothing else brings home to one the extent of the desolation 
wrought in the Western fighting zone as does Mr. Wells’s account of 
what has been done to the land. ‘‘Not only are homes and villages 
destroyed almost beyond recognition, but the very fields are de- 
stroyed. They are wildernesses of shell craters; the old worked soil 
is buried, and great slabs of crude earth have been flung up over it. 
No ordinary plough will travel over this frozen sea, let alone that 
everywhere chunks of timber, horrible tangles of rusting wire, jagged 
fragments of big shells, and a greater number of unexploded shells 

. « are everywhere entangled in the mess. Often this chaos is 
stained yellow by high explosives, and across it run the twisting 
trenches and communication trenches eight, ten, or twelve feet deep. 
These will become water pits and mud pits into which beasts will 
fall.’’ 

It is not Mr. Wells’s habit, however, to content himself with the 
rendering of impressions, nor does he do so in the present instance. 
His discussion of the methods of warfare now practised in Europe 
is unusually informing ; indeed, the business of making the essential 
facts picturesquely clear and of giving-to the whole subject a kind of 
philosophic coherence, requires just Mr. Wells’s peculiar talent. The 
author’s account of the methodical French manner of air-scouting, 
his suggestions as to the substitution of aeroplanes for cavalry, his 
prophecies as to the future use of ‘‘ tanks ”’ all have a practical and 
timely interest. 

An even more characteristic phase of Mr. Wells’s lucidity is seen in 
his analysis of the grades of modern warfare—the stages, that is, that 
are defined by the relative strength of offense and defense. But per- 
haps the most striking lesson that Mr. Wells has drawn from his in- 
vestigations is the thought that professional militarism is on the de- 
cline—nay, is ‘‘ already as dead as Julius Caesar.’’ What is coming, 
he thinks, is ‘‘ not so much the conversion of men into soldiers as the 
socialization of the economic organization of the country with a view 
to both national and international necessities.”’ 

Interwoven with the discussion of this and similar questions are 
thoughts about the frame of mind of the people in Italy and France, 
supplemented by revealing bits of conversation with men of many 
types. The whole book, indeed, is conversational in tone; and its at- 
tractiveness, like that of many of Mr. Wells’s books, is due in part to 
this—or rather, it is due to the sanity that comes of human inter- 
course combined with the insight that is developed by solitary think- 
ing 


As to the adjustment of international relations that is to come 
after the war, Mr. Wells favors the complete control of the mechani- 
cal means of warfare by the few great industrial nations capable of 
producing modern war equipment. The League of Peace idea he 
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regards as hopeful, but he believes that its principles should be ex- 
tended so as to give to an international tribunal the power to ‘‘ con- 
sider and set aside all tariffs and localized privileges that seem 
grossly unfair or seriously irritating.’’ Anything short of this, he 
thinks, would be merely ‘‘ laying down the sword to take up the 
cudgel.’ There should be ‘‘ a world shipping control, as impartial 
as the Postal Union.”’ 

Mr. Wells begins his discussion of the question, What do people 
think of the war? with the characteristic query, ‘‘ Do they really 
think at all?’? But his discussion of the progress of public opinion 
and of the revival of interest in religion, though searchingly critical, 
is finally optimistic. The conclusions he reaches upon these basal 
problems of his theme are not absolute solutions but they are real 
thoughts—thoughts that he has seen ‘‘ erystallizing out ’’ of men’s 
minds. The whole discourse ,therefore, is not merely speculative, but 
vital. 


Lost EnpeAvor. By Joun Maserienp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1917. 


One’s first impression of Mr. Masefield’s striking romance, Lost 
Endeavor, is likely to be a little disappointing. The story is of the 
Stevensonian type, and in its opening chapters it shows a degree of 
careful and conscious artistry that approaches the conventional. The 
idea of Mr. Masefield as an entirely conventional romancer—as a 
dealer in mere plausibilities, as a humble follower of Defoe, and as a 
delighted imitator of eighteenth century narrative style—is, how- 
ever, amusing rather than distressing. One reads on, not exactly 
fascinated but hopeful. 

One is rewarded. The first part of the narrative, ‘‘ Charles Har- 
ding’s Story ’’—for Mr. Masefield has adopted the Stevensonian 
device of telling his tale from several different points of view—this 
first instalment makes, to be sure, a rather faint impression. Charles 
Harding, a boy in an English private school, is kidnapped, together 
with one of his teachers, known as ‘‘ Little Theo,’’ and shipped to 
Virginia—the time is about 1690—to be sold as a slave. Charles is 
separated from his friend, but afterwards, escaping from the planter 
who has bought him, he is captured in the forest by a band of smug- 
glers of whom the leader turns out to be no other than ‘ Little 
Theo.’’ 

So far the story is just an excellent tale of adventure, rather 
of the juvenile sort, though salted, Stevenson-fashion, with shrewd- 
ness in character-drawing and with a dryly amusing realism in the 
delineation of piratical human nature. The reader’s real reward 
comes later in ‘‘ Little Theo’s Story ’’ and in the resumption of 
Charles Harding’s narrative. 
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Little Theo has had wonderful experiences. He has been sold to 
a planter in a remote part of Jamaica and being left alone on the 
sudden death of his master, he has wandered down to the sea. Here 
he has managed to rescue a sailing vessel helplessly drifting ashore 
and he has become the leader of its crew. Later he has come upon 
the track of a mystery. With skilful use of well-tested methods 
of romantic story-telling and with far more than the ordinary ro- 
mancer’s power, Mr. Masefield traces the fascinating steps by which 
Little Theo learned of the existence of a treasure island and became 
incidentally an adept in Indian mysteries. 

Not only is this part of the story ingeniously packed with action 
—with action that never seems forced or unplausible—but it achieves 
an effect of real power. To have endued, as Mr. Masefield has 
done, the threadbare romance of Aztec ruins and Indian magic with 
true romantic bigness and persuasiveness is a considerable triumph 
of the imagination. The chief quality of the thing—apart from its 
poetic realism as a sea story—is its extraordinary blending of the 
dreamlike with the actual. This effect is increased by the subtle 
and pervasive suggestion that Little Theo, despite his carefully 
rational manner, is, in fact, a little mad—mad as Hamlet is mad, 
though well able to tell a hawk from a handsaw. 

In the third and concluding part of the story there is no real 
falling off—there is simply a gradual, carefully managed growth 
in the element of actuality. The story becomes a somewhat realis- 
tic tale of sea adventure, of hair-breadth escapes, of shipwreck, and 
mutiny, of strange drifting, and of treasure hunting fated to end 
' in futility. 

If this tale fails wholly to satisfy, its failure will not be due to 
any lack of power or artistry on Mr. Masefield’s part, but to the 
reader’s feeling that a fictional power that is perhaps capable of 
producing results like those which Joseph Conrad achieves has 
been spent upon a rather flimsy theme. 


THREE WELSH Puays. By JEANNETTE Marks. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company, 1917. . 


Only a very blind critic could fail to see the excellent human 
quality of the plays contained in this volume, and only a very cold 
one could withhold admiration. Charm these plays have in abund- 
ance. It isa simple charm compounded of genuine feeling, childlike 
thinking, and quaint unaffected expression. The localism of the 
plays is novel and taking; the dialect is used with discretion, and 
is manifestly the speech of the heart. 

Each play is based upon a single, simple situation, embodying an 
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obvious sentiment and easily capable of dramatic development. In 
The Merry, Merry, Cuckoo, a woman affectionate and deeply 
religious has to decide the old question whether it is ever right to tell 
a lie. Her husband, who is dying, longs, with all a sick man’s 
pathetic magnification of little things, to hear the song of the cuckoo, 
which he has welcomed every springtime of his married life as a sym- 
bol of joy and hope. But it is too early for the cuckoo, and David is 
failing fast. His wife, Annie, steals out into the garden and imitates, 
with a skill sufficient for expectant ears, the merry song of the bird. 
This, of course, is a sin in the eyes of her somewhat narrowly religious 
neighbors. The rest is rather easy to anticipate. The conscientious 
young minister—for of course he is conscientious and young—remon- 
strates with Annie, only to learn that he is too young and in truth 
too conscientious to decide poignant questions of the heart by rules of 
logic. It is all very simply and naturally done. 

The Deacon’s Hat is perhaps the most original of the play- 
lets. The principal characters are, a brisk, sensible Welsh woman 
who keeps a village grocery store; her dreamy, simple-minded hus- 
band, who lets customers go their ways while he hypnotizes himself 
over a book called ‘‘ The Flaming Sins of Babylon ’’; and a sly old 
deacon, who filches provisions from the store while he talks theology. 
The shrewd Neil catches the deacon with six eggs in his coattail 
pocket and a pound of butter in his hat, and she detains him before 
the fire while the butter melts. But the deacon escapes by virtue of 
his grand powers as an exhorter. While he pictures in vague Mil- 
tonic phrases the horrors of hell, throwing out thrilling hints concern- 
ing its location and its near approach, Neil and her husband sit spell- 
bound. So do Mrs. Jones, the Wash, Mrs. Jenkins, the Midwife, and 
Tom Morris, the Sheep, who have come to buy. It is a wonderful 
treat for them all; and so the old hypocrite escapes. Than the dea- 
con’s discourse few things better of its kind have been written. 

In Welsh Honeymoon, a man and his wife, after several years 
of quarrelsome married life are guilty of wishing each other dead. 
Each sees the other’s spirit—a sure sign that the sinful wish will be 
fulfilled in a twelvemonth. As the dreadful hour approaches, both 
are panic-struck, and their making-up is both comic and touching. 
Here, as in the other plays, the simple revelation of character which 
forms the conclusion is effectively made. 

One would willingly stop at this point; and yet it seems almost 
necessary to say something of the claim of the plays to be regarded as 
literature. The mere fact that these little pictures of life are written 
in the play form, their classic unity and simplicity of theme, and 
finally the fact that they are put forward as representing something 
that is called Welsh drama, seem to invite a broadly critical view. 

There can be no question that the atmosphere of the plays is genu- 
inely and racily Welsh. But whether the racial quality in them is 
really more significant than a mere quaint localism, is quite another 
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question. Quite modestly, the author suggests that it is. ‘‘ The Welsh 
way of interpreting experience is essentially dramatic,’’ she writes. 
** The Dream of Maxen Wledig, The Dream of Rhonabury, both 
from the Mabinogion, are sharply dramatic, although these and 
later Welsh literature remained practically devoid of the play 
form.’’ This, to be sure, is not very convincing—though one is, of 
course, quite ready to admit the truth of the author’s affirmation that 
the Welsh are certainly not ‘‘ devoid of the dramatic instinct.’’ The 
Dream of Maxen Wledig has perfectly the structure of a folk-story ; 
it has the human interest, the naturalness and aptness of speech that 
a folk-story acquires through much retelling; like other legends it 
passes over supposedly historic events—the taking of cities and towns 
and the conquest of empires—with entire naiveté ; like the other tales 
of the Mabinogion, it is full of description—especially descriptions 
of clothes and accoutrements, in which there is a rather barbaric em- 
phasis upon color. To say that the tale is in these or other respects 
dramatic is to raise the question whether the word, when used in this 
sense, has any definite meaning. 

That these plays contribute anything more than a new kind of 
localism to current literature, one can hardly admit. For the rest, 
though unity and simplicity are good, they do not, of course, alto- 
gether make up for slightness of theme. The plays in this volume 
are in truth rather slender performances—though they are delight- 
ful to read and perhaps dramatic enough to hold an audience. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





GERMAN SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 


Sir,—In the February issue of the NortH American Review, Mr. 
Charles Johnston brands the ill-mannered and expansionist bullying of the 
German welt-macht. In his opinion, it was the Kaiser’s ante-bellum policy 
to oust France from Morocco, and to emulate in China the Hunnish ex- 
ploits of Aftila. In a similar strain, Mr. Poultney Bigelow, American au- 
thor and traveler in the Far East, quite recently stated that “after thirty 
years of Prussianizing, the colonial natives of Kiau Chau detest the name 
of their conquerors.” Since many Americans who are ignorant of the 
real facts regarding German colonialism in China may have been led to 
believe in its alleged frightfulness, will you permit me to epitomize those 
facts? 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Kiau Chau resided in Tsing Tau, where the 
German Government spent at least two and a half million dollars a year 
in order to improve and beautify that matchless “pearl of the Orient.” 
Such lavish generosity without adequate returns seemed utter folly to the 
Berlin jingoes, and the boisterous Reventlow party urged the Reichstag 
more than once to abandon altruism and soppy sentiment for a less cultural 
and more utilitarian policy, in a word, to pursue British colonial methods. 

Not even “la belle France” or fastidious Germany can boast of a 
model city like Tsing Tau. And the yellow race, far from detesting Teu- 
tonic efficiency, gratefully recognizes and zealously endeavors to emulate 
the unexampled success of the Kaiser’s colonial system. 

German science has converted the barren rocks and treeless heights of 
Kiau Chau into fragrant flower gardens and delightful parks. The sanitary 
arrangements in the populous town are simply ideal. Fine long streets 
have been laid out rectangularly by the thorough-going Germans, the 
macadamized sidewalks being bright with electric lights, and the hand- 
some houses being furnished with shower bath and telephone. Electric 
ears run through the main thoroughfares, splendid automobile tracks 
traverse both suburb and the more remote neighborhood, and the superb 
race course of Tsing Tau is deservedly popular. At the height of the 
gay season, during Sports Week, the smart set of Farther Asia congregates 
at the fashionable China resort even as European society crowds to “ dear 
dirty Dublin” i. Horse Show Week. And just as American wealth en- 
riches the salubrious Riviera, and the Russian aristocracy is partial to 
picturesque Baden-Baden, so the viceroy millionaires of the former Celes- 
tial Empire and the highest mandarins of the new Republic have pur- 
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chased magnificent villas in lovely Tsing Tav, that unsurpassed German 
creation. 

There are elegant shops and stores such as the globe-trotter will look 
for in vain even in wealthy Tokio and that Eastern melting-pot, polyglot 
Singapore. Tsing Tau has up-to-date restaurants and commodious hotels 
fitted up with every imaginable comfort and luxury. The “Prussian” régime 
has established richly stocked museums and exquisite picture galleries where 
competent scholars used to give instructive lectures on the various arts and 
sciences before appreciative audiences both native and Occidental. Modern 
dramas and classical plays were well staged and enacted in spacious theatres. 
Lighter attractions in the form of vaudeville shows and moving pictures 
were amply provided for the pleasure-seeking crowds. Musical enter- 
tainments were certainly first-class. The far-famed “ Tsing Tau Orchestra” 
which periodically delighted the music-lovers of Peking, Tientsin and 
Shanghai, and which now tours the United States, gave regular municipal 
concerts at Tsing Tau as you could not hear them better in Dresden or at 
our Carnegie Hall. 

The fine University of German Tsing Tau, where colonial life and culture 
dovetailed perfectly, has long outstripped the inferior rival institutions of 
British Hongkong. ‘The Chinese language is the dignified vehicle of 
academic instruction in such vital topics as political and economic science, 
sociology and ethics, history and literature. The affiliated colleges could 
not be built fast enough to receive the ever increasing numbers of Chinese 
students who flocked to Tsing Tau to receive a thorough “ German educa- 
tion.” 

But Mr. Charles Johnston seems to think that the “Huns” exploited 
China where the very name of Germany is loathed, if we may believe the 
flimsy author of the worthless Prussian Memories, Mr. Poultney Bigelow. 
To an impartial historian such as Professor William Shepherd of Colum- 
* bia University, it appears to be England’s rather than Germany’s imperial 
mission to subdue the earth, and make every race contribute to the vainglory 
of Empire. In her heart of hearts Germany is democratic, averse to con- 
quest and welt-macht or universal power. I hope Mr. Johnston will pardon 
my contradicting him. As the old furor Teutonicus terrorized degenerate 
Rome, so the new Berserker rage begins to unnerve decadent Britain. Mr. 
Bigelow is haunted by sinister visions of a Teutonic descent on these liberty- 
loving shores. That “purported American,” as Representative Britten of 
Illinois designates Mr. Bigelow, has recently returned from Toronto, where 
he was pleased to tell the members of the Canadian Club that if Great 
Britain “lost hold” upon this country, German gunboats would sail up the 
Hudson, and the United States would come “crawling and whining” to 
Canada for protection. Is Mr. Bigelow an honest citizen standing by the 
Declaration of Independence? He behaves as if he were in the pay 
of the British Government, and secretly collaborated with Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Ernest P. Horrwirz. 
(Formerly Oriental Lecturer at Dublin University, Trinity College.) 
New York Crry, 


[In the light of recent revelations concerning Germany’s benevolent in- 
tentions toward the United States, we feel that any answer from Mr, 
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Johnston, Mr. Bigelow, or ourselves to the above communication would 
be superfluous. Herr Horrowitz’s elaborate surprise at Mr. Bigelow’s 
distrust of Germany would be amusing, if this were the time to be amused 
at any further revelations of the malignant stupidities of the German 
mind.—Ep1Tor. ] 


FORGOTTEN, MISREAD, OR MISUNDERSTOOD 


Sir,—To my letter on the “ Problems of a Peace League” published in 
your March number, you attach the following comment: 


Whatever objection may reasonably be urged against the projected World 
League for Peace, the objection that it is “the dream of an idealist,” is not, 
as our correspondent seems to think, a crushing one, Every great liberalizing 
movement that has in the past lifted humanity a little higher above the 
brutes, has had its origin in “the dream of an idealist.” Lincoln dreamed 
an idealist’s dream, Those who insisted that the abolition of slavery was a 
fantastic impossibility were “ practical men.” And what nation today is, 
par excellence, the nation of “efficiency,” of practical men? We leave the 
inevitable answer, with its implications, to be brooded upon by our valued 
correspondent. 


I thought I had been duly considerate of an opposite opinion in the use 
of the phrase which you quote. The full sentence is as follows: 

“The establishment of a World Court seems to me like the dream of an 
idealist; but, being open to a contrary conviction, I have written this with 
the purpose of bringing out the views of others, not as to its desirability, but 
its possibility.” 

Is there anything dogmatic in that? or anything to justify the remark 


that I thought it was “crushing” to the World Court proposition? It was 
intended to be quite the contrary; an appeal for light from an open mind; 
an admission of possible error, and a call for discussion. 

But since you have confined the editorial comment to that phrase, without 
combating my propositions or argument, perhaps you will allow me to say a 
word in reply. 

As to your statement that “every great movement that has in the past 
lifted humanity a little higher above the brutes has had its origin in the 
dream of an idealist,” I cannot comment, because I do not know what move- 
ments you have in mind, except one—the anti-slavery movement, which you 
give as an illustration. 

Of that you name Lincoln as the moving factor, and class him as an 
idealist. If that be true, I must have forgotten, misread, or misunderstood 
history. My recollection is that so far from being an idealist, he sought by 
every practical plan to pacify the South without resorting to force. In the 
beginning of his career, he was not for the abolition, but against the exten- 
sion, of slavery. In the celebrated “ house-divided-against-itself” speech, 
his argument was that slavery, if restricted, would ultimately kill itself; and, 
in his first inaugural address, he disclaimed any intention of freeing the 
slaves. It was primarily to save the Union (not the slave) that he finally 
resorted to force, of which emancipation was a part, and justified as a war 
measure. 

Of course everything within the scope of physical law can be accom- 
plished by force. 
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Foree may compel justice or injustice, and any form of religion, or 
superstition; create slavery, and confiscate property. 

A World’s Court can be established by force. The six great Powers of 
Europe, added to Japan and the United States of America, could compel the 
lesser Powers to submit to the decrees of an International Court. But that 
would be after a conflict of an indefinite length, and calamitous results upon 
life and property. 

My proposition is, that such a court cannot be established by consent, 
because no basis of representation has yet been suggested that would be ac- 
ceptable to the present leading nations. : 

My letter on the subject was for the purpose of developing discussion ; 
not to decry ideals, nor to scorn the dreams of noble men for the public 
good. 

That the possibility of a World’s Court, peacefully established, is a mere 
dream, is not controverted by your statement that other persons have so 
characterized other propositions that later became effectual; any more than 
it ‘would be an argument in behalf of my proposition to point to other 
schemes for general good that have failed because impractical; not even if 
I should take your example of the “ nation of efficiency,” (meaning, I pre- 
sume, the Prussian Empire) which, by your own predictions, I imagine, will 
fail in its dream of world dominance, although such dominance would, in 
its own opinion, be for the world’s good. 

Every proposition must stand on its own bottom. 

C. W. Dustin. 


Dayton, OHIO. 


[To argue with anyone who can begin a sentence about Lincoln with the 
phrase, “ So far from being an idealist,” and who appears to believe that the 
- author of the Emancipation Proclamation did not desire the abolition of 
slavery, would seem to be a waste of time and paper. Yet perhaps it may 
serve a useful purpose to caution our correspondent against mistaking 
Lincoln’s sagacious commonsense and patient moderation for a com- 
promising attitude toward abolition. John G. Nicolay, who was perhaps 
not disqualified from speaking with authority of Lincoln’s purposes and 
ideals, remarks that “ History must accord him . . . an admirable sin- 
gleness of aim, a skilful and courageous seizure of the golden moment to 
free the nation from the incubus of slavery.” 

As for our comments on Mr. Dustin’s objection to a Peace League, we 
never said he was “dogmatic”; we merely meant to imply that he was 
unduly distrustful.—Eprtor. ] 


GUESS-WORK 


Sir,—In the “ Drama and Music” review of last month, Mr. Lawrence 
Gilman says: “ Perhaps there have been only four men in the history of 
musie who could have handled that great subject [Paolo and Francesca] 
with adequate power. Wagner, it is superfluous to say, might have given 
us a Paolo and Francesca that would have been a thing of deathless wonder 
—what, indeed could not that marvel of marvels have done, if he chose? 
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Richard Strauss could show us a Paolo and Francesca that the world would 
not soon forget; so could Claude Debussy; so could Charles Martin Loeftler.” 

Why the inclusion of Charles Martin Loeffler in such august company; 
has he written any operas? The writing of a few excellent pieces for the 
orchestra is not an earnest of ability to write a successful opera in which 
other qualities come into play. Musical history shows that the opera writers 
have written little else throughout their careers. Further, the few songs 
by Mr. Loeffler that the writer has had the opportunity to look over have 
nothing whatever to justify the extravagance of naming him in the fore- 
going article in such a connection. They exhibited a mere straining after 
novelty and avoidance of the obvious. 

There seem to be in New York, Boston, and Chicago, coteries of Ameri- 
can musicians and writers who are throwing bouquets at each other and 
indulging in somewhat extravagant phraseology. In the case of Charles 
Martin Loeffler, the publishers, Schirmer, were evidently willing to invest 
some money in his orchestral works in the hope that he would climb to great 
heights, but the boom has not resulted, consequently Mr. Loeffler is known 
to only a small clientéle, like a great many other American musicians and 
composers. 

Why pass by American composers who have written operas that have 
been performed—Horatio Parker, Albert Mildenberg, Victor Herbert, Con- 
verse, and others? Whether these have been a success or not, that is another 
story. 

It would seem to the writer that of all the opera writers of the period 
represented by the names mentioned by Mr. Gilman, the great Verdi would 
have been the man to make a success of Paolo and Francesca, and after 
him Puccini or even Massenet. But it is all guesswork, after all; and, as 
one man said, “one cannot argue with a prophet; one can only disagree 
with him.” 

ALEXANDER S. THOMPSON. 

Oxu10 UNIVERSITY, 

ATHENS, OHIO, 


[Passing by those portions of our correspondent’s communication which 
are merely impertinent, we are glad to reply to what appear to be his 
chief objections to the article which he does us the honor to discuss. 

1. “Why the inclusion of Charles Martin Loeffler in such august com- 
pany?” 

Because we think he belongs there by virtuc of his aesthetic character 
and achievements—with which our correspondent seems to be imperfectly 
familiar. 

2. “Has he written any operas?” 

He has. 

3. “Why pass by American composers who have written operas that 
have been performed—Horatio Parker, Albert Mildenberg, Victor Herbert, 
Converse, and others?” 

Because we were discussing men of genius, not mediocrities, 

4, “It would seem that the great Verdi would have been the man to 
make a success of Paolo and Francesca, and after him Puccini or even 
Massenet.” 

+ would not scem so to us. The eloquent expression of erotic emotion 
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was not Verdi’s forte. Concerning Puccini and Massenet, one is third-rate, 
the other fourth or fifth. As we said before, we were discussing men of 
genius. 

Our correspondent concludes that it is “ all guess-work, after all.” It is. 
But there are various kinds of guessers.—L, G.] 


DOES INTERNATIONAL LAW EXIST? 


Sir,—Why not suggest to the rather sophomoric Mr. Steinhardt, the 
learned and scolding critic of your recent remarks touching International 
Law, that he go a bit deeper than the formal and trite expressions of cer- 
tain writers and the memory of a list of names that most of us gladly rele- 
gate to the lecture room, and call to his attention the fact that law is more 
than a mere command of some external authority having power to impose its 
will and enforce its mandates; that it is of the very essence of that which 
is “ subject ” to it whether the law be of pure thought, of matter, or of life. 

A law is discovered and formulated, not made and imposed. This is 
true as well of political and municipal laws as of mathematical and physi- 
cal laws. As a natural or scientific law is the expression of an essential and 
innate quality of that to which it pertains and without which the phenomena 
“governed” thereby could not exist, so is municipal law the expression of 
the essential organic consciousness of those upon whom it is “ imposed,” 
and is, in fact, the formulation of certain resultants of qualities without 
which a society could not as such exist. 

Read the laws of a people and you read the accomplishments, ideals, 
culture and life of that people. As a people changes and develops with 
time, so change and develop the laws of that people. Law is essentially 
the concrete expression of a society’s organic sense of justice. Indi- 
- vidual right and customs gave way to the recognition of larger social 
rights and customs, and community or “ authoritative” law developed. As 
the municipal laws of the several political societies or states have changed 
and developed in response to the changing concepts of justice in the 
consciousness of those that constitute those states, so have the laws of the 
community of nations changed in response to the changes in the organic 
concepts of the states composing that community. As in the physical world 
any creation or change without conformity to its law is abortive, disastrous 
or impossible, and as in a political society or state an act without the law 
earries its penalty, so today, as a resultant of the development of the 
world-society, an act of a nation without the law of such society must 
bear the penalty of the world’s judgment: this not because of an external 
and imposed power, but because existence not in conformity with the laws 
of being is impossible. 

International law does. exist. The fact that there was a time—and re- 
cently—when it lacked vitality, no more destroys its reality than the fact 
that ther: was a time when society was so little organized and developed 
that municipal law did not exist. It is our duty to prevent international 
anarchy as it is our duty te prevent domestic anarchy. This may be 
a new truth, but it is a recognition of an existing law. The “power” to 
“enforce” its laws that is inherent in a state is the concrete expression 
of society’s will that life accord with law, a recognition of law as a condi- 
tion precedent to its life; the power to enforce international law is evident 
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in the expression of the world’s organic will that nations live in accordance 
with the principles that make international life possible. Yes, there is 
international law, and we but obey the law of self-preservation when we as 
nations fight to conserve the laws upon which life between nations must 
be predicated, 

ARTHUR COBB. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N, C, 


GERALD MORGAN AND THE FRENCH-CANADIANS 


Sir,—In your January number there appears an article by Gerald 
Morgan on “The French-Canadian Problem” (from an American stand- 
point). It is most unfortunate that such an article should have appeared in 
Tue Norra American Review, a publication which is credited with at 
least the desire to be just, honest and truthful. Mr. Morgan displays therein 
an untasteful disregard for historical truth and a prejudiced interpretation 
of recorded events. Mr. Morgan’s admission, in the first two and one-half 
lines of his “ essay,” that the American people, in general, were not aware 
of the existence of a French-Canadian problem in Canada before the war, 
is not a satisfactory excuse for his inconsiderate attack on the Catholic 
clergy and the French-Canadian people. He has not had the time—or did 
not take it—te put himself in touch with the situation in the Province of 
Quebeg and his article is apt to convey a very wrong impression if the 
statements it contains are left uncorrected. I suggest that you invite a 
reply from some authorized representative of French-Canadian thought, 
such as Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, Ottawa, or P. E. Lamerche, Montreal. 


F. H, Cuavvin, 
Reina, Sask, 


DOWN WITH BERTRAND RUSSELL! 


Sir,—The enclosure [a newspaper report of a Pacifist meeting] recalls 
to my mind Mr. Bertrand Russell’s article in the February issue of your 
magazine. Mr. Russell would abolish the capital and wage system, and 
Dr. Nearing would have none of it. It would be interesting to read or learn 
just what system these protectors(?) and defenders(?) of the poor would 
advise to replace the one which has made life so cruel to them. Mr. Russell 
might consent to another article entitled, “Ways and Means to Fill the 
World with Beauty and Joy, and Secure ‘the Reign of Universal Peace.” 
The patient readers would readily grant the hypothesis: “The Capital and 
Wage System Having Been Abolished,” as the basis for the proposed 
article, 

Hoping that you will continue in your able editing to exercise increasing 
discrimination in selecting only the very best of the material submitted for 


our reading, I am, 
Haroup H. Torser. 
ToEDo, OHIO. 
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WAITING FOR MR. BRYAN’S ARMY 


Sir,—I am a patriotic American, born and raised in the beautiful and 
cultured city of Milwaukee. 

If the United States gets into the war I am perfectly willing, and in 
fact anxious, to be as patriotic as the next fellow. In the event.of hostilities, 
however, there will be a number of unpatriotic Americans who will say: 
“Let George do it!” The astonishing part of it will be that there will be 
. mighty few Germans in this class. 

There are legions of Georges in this country. Not many of them will 
fail to answer their country’s call and offer their lives at the altar of 
patriotism. Few will stop to consider what the dowry will be. But why 
should they be patriotic when slackers like myself are merely waiting for 
Bryan’s army of a million men to spring to arms? 


ARCHIBALD Pratt. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








(C) Harris & Ewing 
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